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This  treatise  is  divided  into  three  part  : in  the  first 

part  are  studied  in  detail  the  general  rules  of  the  fugue,  and 
particularly  those  governing  the  school  fugue;  the  second  part 
is  devoted  to  the  various  forms  which  the  fugue  ma^  take  from 
the  point  of  view  of  composition;  the  third  part  treats  the 
fugue  in  its  relation  to  musical  evolution. 

X ;wee  the  school  fugue"*"  and  the  fugue 

ittslc  1 c > position  because  I consider  the  fugue  not  a style 
of  composition,  Tut  an  excercise  in  musical  rhetoric;  — 

trary  and  conventional  form  which  in  practice  does  not  fin" 
absolute  application.  It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  a 
study  of  t f 5 3 is  practical,  so  the  necessity  fof  its  study 
s is  obvious.  I revert,  when  opportunity  affords,  to  the 
rules  applied  in  the  original  examples  of  the  masters,  and 
particularly  those  of  J.  S«  Bach.  It  seems  to  me  legitimate, 
in  a treatise  on  the  fugue, 'to  invoke  the  services  of  the 


1.  I have  hot  made  any  distinction  between  vocal  and 
instrumental  fugues,  assuming  that  the  rules  are  the  same  for 
both,  and  that  the  differences  which  occur  are  due  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  voices  and  the  i . 


highest*  authority  on  the  subject;  the  composer  who  has  made  the 
fugue  one  of  the  most  beautiful  nd  complete  manif estatio  .3  of 
musical  art*  I f .el  so.  t embt.rr  ”,  I confess,  in  calling 
attention  to  this  particular  point,  for  it  seems  reason*  M to 
suppose  that  the  examples  offered  to  students  for  the  study  of 
an  art  be  drawn  frj.a  the  masters  of  this  art . However,  this  is 
where  I am  inaugurating  an  important  innovation  in  the  matter 
of  material  for  musical  study,  and  am  reserving  the  right  to 
go  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  customs,  the  traditio  1, 
and  the  school  form. 

Now  if  one  admits  as  useful  to  the  study  of  the  general 
proved!  s a student  form  of  fugue,  he  would  not,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil,  be 
too  strongly  opposed  to  the  usual  custom  in  the  various  schools 
of  considering  this  form  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  study  of  the 
fugue,  and  to  the  aim  of  creating,  with  the  aid  of  a set  of 

rules,  a special  style  in  each  school — the  style  0 .?  " , 

as  it  is  johingl.  called. 

The  only  point  on  which  theorists  are  agreed  is  this: 
not  to  use  the  examples  of  the  masters  as  models.  Further, 

hemselves  up  as  exampl  — ' — 

not  realizing  t liber  in- 

sufficient to  nullify  the  authority  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  to  their  own  advantage.  Because  F^tis,  Eazi  , 
and  their  successors  neither  thought  nor  wrote  In  the  manner  of 


Back,  it  does  not  follow  that  everyone  should  think  or  write 
they  did,  and  s the  right,  judging  each  or ve  1 ; is  own 

work,  to  refuse  ' the  authority  which  they  attribute  to 
themselves,  for  the  benifit  of  others. 

s anyone  ever  thought  of  disc,:'  'V  F 1,  it  a et, 

Corneille,  or  IColliere  in  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  on  the  pretewt 
that  certain  grammarians  are  not  in  accord  with  them?  Can  not 
one  do  in  the  realms  of  music  that  which  he  would  o in  the 
realm  of  litera ture? 

Without  loo  hi  a:,  further  for  a perfect  example  of  the 
school  style,  one  could  mention,  as  though  it  were  directly 
concerned  with  it,  the  tendency  which  there  is  in  certain  sec- 
tions to  overemphasize  the  harmonic  structure  o~  the  fug  • ~ . 
Because  the  study  of  larmony  has  been  advanced  to  possibly  an 
excessive  degree,  one  tends  to  for_  ■ t tha  t in  the  !*u._ue , as  in 
the  count  rpoint  of  which  the  fugue  is  the  highest  ae  11:  t Ion, 


the  harmonic  successions  are  the  result  end  not  the  Cause 
the  melodic  progre  f is  parts.  It  is  impossible,  , 

te  fugue  Gcor&ing  to  the  rules  of  harm  , . 

, , gar  d the  f i 


of  the  major  or  minor  seventh  just  because  feta  y are  second 
ns,  but  we  must  consider  the  point  of  view  of  counts 
point  and  say  that  one  must  not  employ  slmultane ously  the 
v - lance)  and  the  third  which  is  its  resolution, 

fore,  in  the  fugue,  chords  do  not  exist  in  the  sen  e 3 


r- 


the  word  is  usually  used  in  a treatise 
nations  of  notes  which  result  fro...  th . 


y , ' r 9 

ae Iodic  progression 


» 


the  parts. 


. i-! 


I " ts  .r-...  1 understand  that  a fugue  is  con- 

O 

lz on tally,  so  to  speak;  the  melodic  ind  p 
of  the  voices  is  limited  only  by  the  neces  f proc 

least  on  the  first  beat  of  each  no..  , natural  concord. 
Consequently , simultaneous  passing  tones  are  employed  frequent- 
ly, and  harmonic  analysis,  as  one  would  apply  it  to  a series 
of  concords,  he s no  real  justification. 

Nevertheless— although  fr 

counterpoint  this  seems  to  me  harmful  rather  than  useful— I 
'.”3  design  ' each  time  they  appear  in  the  examples  cited, 


the  passages  which  the  school  considers  licenses,  without 
always  giving  any  reason  for  it  other  than  that  given  by  the 
school;  namely,  that  it  is  not  done.  These  remarks  are  of 
value  only  to  -tudents  who  are  studying  for  examinations; 
others  need  not  be  held  strictly  to  them. 

There  are  some  principles  in  the  study  of  the  school 
fugue  which  I have  been  unable  to  support  with  examples  borrow 


ed  from  t he  aste 


then  ~>nly  I am  assuming  the  responsibility 


2.  The  fugue  style  is  not  polyphonic  (this  has 
l)  , but  rather  polymel  3ie.  The  art  of  counterpoint  lb 

oduc  lmul tane 

3 of t ' ' ©ellaneous  sounds,  but  several  melodic  parts 

of  similar  or  different  character  and  rhythm. 


p e ca u_se__t_he  ma stars  he. ve  r c v r . _ 1 1 - 


I have  done  it  only  where  I have 


for  creatin r t h c m my self; 

found  it  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  for  when  one  has  so  :\e  y 

4 

so  dine  models  to  submit,  I feel  it  best  to  employ  them, 

, -ue  ad  sum  :;ui  fee  i does  not  seem  to  me  an  appropri*  ' 
point  of  departure . 

The  contents  of  this  tree tiae  have  been  assembled  over 
a long  period  of  study;  they  ; re  the  result  of  a daily  contact 
with  students  at  the  time  when  I would  substitute  for  my 
teacher,  Truest  G- Iraucl,  or  when  M.  Massenet  did  me  the  honor 
of  entrusting  to  me  in  class  the  direction  of  the  studies  in 
counterpoint  and  fugue.  I always  noted  with  much  care  the 
questions  which  were  asked  and  the  difficulties  which  they 
invoive. « It  was  thus  tnat  I became  aware  of  the  deficiencies 
of  all  the  texts  in  use. 

In  coordinating  this  material  I have  proceeded  as  meth- 
odically d. s possible , trying  to  avoid  all  affirmation  a priori, 
dividing  each  of  the  dii  faculties  into  as  many  parts  as  neces- 
sary and  required  to  dissolve  them.” 

In  aridly^in^  o.nd  comparing  various  fugue 3 of  the  masters. 


■4.  I thought  it  well  to  cite  examples  borrowed  from  the 
fugues  of  my  best  pupils.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  fugue 
being  exclusively  the  work  of  the  student,  I ought  to  si 
beginner as  whole  models,  some  entire  fugues  written  by  tl  eir 
predecessors  during  the  course  of  their  studies,  satisfied  that 
thus  they  will  realize  better  the  Height  of  dexterity  that  tl 
can  acquire  througl  the  school,  and  will  force  themselves  to 
attain  to  it  in  their  turn,  and  if  possible  do  still  better,  by 
avoiding  precisely  the  faults  which  they  would  otherwise  insert 
in  their  models. 
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I have  taken  from  them  the  styles  and  proceedings,  while  enjoy- 
ing common  usage,  "assuming  that  there  is  an  order  among  sub- 
jects v. hie  roceed  naturally 

It  was  thus  that,  putting  aside  as  exceptions  those 
thing 3 that  are  f und  in  one  fugue  but  not  found  in  others,  I 
was  able  to  convince  myself  that  all  the  anamolies  and  difficul- 
ties which  are  present  in  the  study  of  the  answer  are  removed 
and  disappear  if  one  admits  the  principle  that  theoretically 
THE  FIFTH:  DEGREE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  SHOULD 
ALWAYS  EE  CONSIDERED  NOT  AS  TIE  DOMINANT  OF  THIS  KEY,  BUT  A3 
THE  TONIC  OF  TH  D I NAN  KEY.  The  tona.l  and  harmonic  conse- 
quences of  this  postulatum  are  such  that  the  answers  to  the 
most  diver  re  subjects  can  be  analyzed  in  accordance  with 
strict  tradition. 

The  general  view  to  which  I have  always  given  myself 
has  permitted  me  to  develop  certain  phases  of  this  tret tise  to 
a great  degree,  and  to  bring  back  into  the  common  rule  many 
cases  which  up  to  now  have  been  considered  exceptions  and 
forming  separate  categories,  which  confused  the  students. 

A source  of  great  embarra ament  to  them  is  the  episode; 

I have  been  tie  to  assure  myself,  through  ah  already  and 

practice,  that  by  following  the  method  I indie  a - 

5 

cult  is  ■■  can  be  easily  surmounted." 

5*  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  different  processes 

alyzs  during  the  course  of  this  treat 

lute;  they  are  merely  indications  intends"  to  guide  students 
through  the  ear yy  stages  of  their  study  of  fu^ue  and  to  ive 
them  an  elementary  working  method. 

If  some  of  the  examples  are  a little  long  it  is  clue  to 
the  aridity  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulty  in  explaining  it 
le  • _ 1,1  it  repet  it  i same  berms;  at  any  rate  I 

have  forced  myself  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

I wish  to  ' 1 e it  clear  that  the  fugue  is  neither,  as 
some  think,  the  art  of  creating  re  or  less  musical  combina*. 
tions,  or  as  others  claim,  the  pretext  for  criticizing  the 
favorite  formulae  of  those  who  didn't  even  invent  them  and 
hold  to  them  all  the  more  because  they  form  their  only  artistic 
adornment.  I wish  that  it  might  be  made  clear  to  all  that  the 
fugue,  even  in  its  academic  form,  is  a powerful  means  of  ex- 
pressing musically  the  ideas  and  feelings  in  a language  as  rich 
as  it  is  varied;  I wish  students  were  convinced  that,  especial-I 
ly  academically,  one  must  look  for  the  best  examples  of  this 
language  not  in  the  pedants  either  past  or  present,  but  in  the 
masters;  I would  that  the  study  of  the  fugue  be  stripped  of 
its  harmonic  subtleties  by  which  the  student  was  constantly 
trapped,  nd  that  he  forget  more  and  more  that  harmonic  writing 
is  purely  conventional  and  that  its  use  is  necessarily  limited 
by  a number  of  combinations,  restricted  and  always  the  same, 
while  fugue  and  contrapuntal  writing  are  alone  consistent  with 
harmonic  and  melodic  invention  and  the  progress  of  the  art. 

I wish  finally  that  the  student  would  produce,  in  spite  of  the 
gross  impiricism  which  exists  in  the  teaching  o^  the  fuwue,  a 
semblence  of  method  aid  logic. 


To  show  that  these  things  are  necessary  and  possible  is  1 
the  purpose  of  this  book.  ask  that  in  judging  my  work 
reader  will  consider  it  as  a whole  and  not  merely  in  its  details  . 
I have  mads  ever;  effort  to  make  this  work  a useful  contribution) 
to  musical  art,  and  I hope  to  see  here  proof  that  I ’nave  succeed)' 
ed.  At  any  rate,  one  should  give  me  credit  that  "I  have  not 
taken  my  principles  fr  my  prejudices,  but  rather  fro:.,  the 
nature  of  things." 

Andre  Gedalge 


TRANSL  TOR'  S I ITR 


This  trectise  is  unquestionably  the  most  exhaustive  ? d 
authoritative  work  on  the  subject  of  fugue  that  has  ever 
published,  and  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  it  is  the  only  text 
which  prescribes  a definite  form  of  fugue  for  the  evident  to 
, " ic 

Ty  school  fugue  we  mean  that  form  of  fugue  wh*  h is 
pi  ' 03  . . s Conservatory,  in  which  Gedalge  was  an 

. , and  the  rules  for  which  are  set  forth  in  b 1 
lume . I t form,  des3 

serious  student  who  desires  an  adequate  foundation  on  which  to 
y7  ' 1 ter  attempts  in  the  free  for  - 

Tnile  C-edalge  has  fully  cliecusse  1 thn  general  principles 
of  fugal  technique,  le  v s 1 3 n a wealth  of  specific 

applications,  bot  somparH  • [ample,  most  of 

b e r owed  f 

I feel  that  in  view  of  the  value  of  this  t~  . ' , as  - 
pressed  by  numerous  present  day  music!  , and  also  by  ' 
that  it  is  used  in  many  schools  and  conservatories,  including 
Harvard  : id  baton  University,  its  translation  is  a verj 
worth  while  project. 


y 

. * 


Andre  G-edalga,  gompoee  and  , 

December  27 th , 1856*  - dlii_yn  - ' - roll  lias  oeen  made, 

I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  here  e:r  frets  concerning 
either  his  ancestry  or  his  s-.riy  life  except  that  he  was  educate 
ad  in  the  Lyceo  in  Paris.  C 1 3d  the  I ris  Con- 

servatory as  pu^il  of  Guirrud. 

wife,  elie  Alexandrine  (nee  D'Obigny  F /, 

orn  in  Paris  on  February  21st,  1865 • won  first.pri 

in  harmony  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1284,  and  J lereaf ter 

\ 

ted  herself  to  the  teaching  of  music.  p 13  ed  ”L 

•Gloir  s llusicales  du  „onde"  in  1333. 

In  1391  Gedalge  wrote  the  music  for  and  produced 
re  ' s pantomime  ”Le  Petit  Savoyard”  (Nouveautes) . he  took 
the  Prix  Crescent  in  1393  with  his  "Helene” , which  is  a lyric 
o acts.  About  this  same  time  he  wrote  ”Vaux  de 
Vire" , a choral  ork  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  the 
ballet  "Phoebe",  a comic  opera. 

This  same  year  he  was  made  professor  of  counterpoint 
and  fugue  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  While  teaching  he  con- 
tinued  his  writing  and  composing . Among  his  works  are  two 
lyric  dramas,  ’’Lida',1  and  "La  Force  de  Cadin";  two  sonatas 
for  violin  and  piano;  three  symphonies;  some  chamber  nusic, 
concertos,  fugues,  melodies,  orchestral  suites,  a string 
quartet,  and  some  piano  pieces,  he  also  wrote  the  "Histoire 
Populaire  de  la  Musique”  and  "L* Enseigneraent  du  Chant”. 


:ie  was  also  very  active  in  the  propogation  of  choral  singing 
in  France. 

Durina  his  student  days  in  the  Conservatory  ledc.lc-e 
shows ' unusual  talent;  in  fact  ' ' 1 Mity  was  such  that  his 

teachers,  G-uir&ud  and  Lias  sene  t,  entrusted  much  of  the  class 
tudy  to  him.  It  was  this  experience,  couple 
with  a native  anility,  of  course,  which  rag ie  lira  the  unusual 
s.  It  of  COL 

fugue  that  G-ed&lge  rendered  his  most  valuable  service  to  the 
musical  profession,  for  a large  number  of  recent  and  contempo- 
rary composers  are  products  of  his  teaching.  It  was  doubly 
important  since  this  instruction  was  received  during  the 
critical  and  formative  periods  of  their  lives.  From  his  classes 
have  emerged  some  of  the  best  musicians  of  the  modern  French 
School,  and  it  was  due  to  his  instruction  that  they  acquired 
that  virtuosity  of  writing  which  is  one  of  their  characteristics 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  pupils  "'ere  Ravel,  Schmitt,  Eneseo,  | 
Honegger,  Koechiin,  Ladmirault , Ducasse,  and  ill  id. 

Sedalgs  died  on  February  5th,  1926.  It  is  both  strange 
and  tragic  that  so  great  a man  is  so  slightly 

A word  on  G-edalge’s  own  preface  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
His  descussion  of  ’’liberties"  in  the  works  of  the  masters  may 
be,  at  first  sight,  surprising , and  perhaps  confusing.  He  is 
obviously  bearing  down  on  some  authors  who  have  attempted  to 
berate  the  authority  of  the  masters  because  of  a few  liberties 


_ 


in  the ir  writing  and  form.  What  he  says,  in  suostance,  is  that  j 
while  technically  their  fugues  seldom  even  approximate  the 
prescribed  school  form,  the  liberties  the  masters  taKe  do  not 
detract  from  their  authority  and  do  not  render  their  work  less 
valuable  as  an  object  of  study,  for  in  spite  of  these  1 
they  have  maintained  the  broad  general  principles  on  which  the 
school  fugue  is  bashed.  The  student,  writing  school  fugues, 
is  obviously  forbidden  these  liberties. 

ie  remainder  of  the  preface,  I think,  is  sufficiently 

clear . 

G-edalge’ s use  of  certain  terms,  the  English  of  which 
usually  has  a different  connotation,  may  prove  confusing  to  th«se. j 
unaccustomed  to  Trench  usage,  so  1 will  attei  pt  1 
sense  in  which  they  are  intended:  ! 

a)  REALIZATION— G-edalge  uses  this  term  to  indicate  a 
complete  working-out;  the  final  solution  of  a proble  . 

b)  DISPOSITION  This  is  used  merely  to  indicate  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts. 

c)  G-edalge  refers  to  double,  triple,  and  quad  uple 
gue  as  those  having  a subject  and  one,  two,  or 

subjects  respectively.  These  terms  are  not  so  uns 
Jay-  All 

any  mention  of  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  fugue,  h 9 ' 

as  fugues  containing  two,  three,  or  fou]  - 

_ ctively,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  oountersubjects . 
terms  re  so  understood  today. 


.. 


/ / 

I feel  that  a "brief  comparison  and  resume  of  other 
'•3  on  the  fugue  is  called  for, 
study  or  t Toy  : , 'v  hi.h  , Pux,  Koechlin, 


well  i 
a orougjh 
? ;id 


Dubois  . 

liggs,  t prelii  pter  in  which  he  defin 

the  fugue  and  its  various  parts,  and  explains  the  construction 
f the  regular  four  voiced  fugue,  has  devoted  a separ  . c — 
ter  to  each  of  its  mo ■ . ' porl  , 1 • _ • > 

answer,  counter suo j ect , episode,  stretto,  method  of  answering, 
a pedal.  This  is  foil owe  * by  a chapter  on  the  construction 
of  the  fu_ . w : o c.  whole. 


The  text  is  amply  illustrated  with  examples  taken  from 


s of  the  great  fugue  writers — Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  and 

Mozart.  As  an  appendix  s has  added  a collection  of 
placed  in  open  score  and  systematically  analyzed.  The  f >se 
of  this  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  practice 
score  reading  and  to  simplify  his  work  in  structural  sis. 

The  higher  forms  of  fugal  writing  have  been  merely 
touche"  upon  for  the  book  is  intended  only  as  a primer,  as 
stated  in  the  preface.  Higgs  mentions  double  fugue  in  defining 
counter subject . He  considers  the  countersubject  a second 
subject  -hen  it  appears  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  ' m princi- 
pal subject.  This  is  not  a generally  accepts ' view. 

He  further  states  that  the  denominc tion  of  fugue  with 
two  or  three  subjects  can  at  most  be  applied  with  any  propriety 


L 
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to  those  cases  where  the  several  subjects  enter  simultaneously  , 
or  nearly  so.  Cherubini,  however,  objects  to  this  on  the  $ro 
that  all  that  :.c companies  the  principal  subject  is  ut  soryj 

to  it.  and' of  the  nature  of  a counter  sub ject . 

Higg3  gives  two  plans  which  may  be  followed  when  using 
two  subjects  in  a double  fugue: 

1.  They  may  be  combined  at  the  outset  of  the  fugue,  an  fi- 
bs simultaneously  developed. 

2.  One  subject  - $ first  be  treated  alone,  as  in  simple 
fugue,  and  have  the  second  subject  introduced  by  itself  in  a 
separate  exposition.  During  the  later  course  of  the  develop- 
ment the  two  subjects  may  be  combined. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book  FUG-UE,  Ebenezer  Prout  compli- 
ments Higgs  for  having  written  the  best  treatise  on  the  fugue 
in  the  English  language,  and  makes  special  reference  to  his 
clear  and  concise  exposition  on  fugal  answer.  Making  other 
comparisons  he  further  states  that  Fux  is  one  of  the  standard 
auth  ties  on  the  subject,  and  that  his  successor,  Cherubini, 
merely  adopted  Fux’s  rules,  taking  little  account  of  Bach's 
reformation  of  the  fugue.  Prout  explains  that  his  object  was 
to  found  his  tec  ching  on  the  practice  of  the  great  composers 


Who  have  brought  our  art  to  its  present  highly  advanced  state. 
Prout  has  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the 


tonal  answer  which  I feel  is  worthy  of  reproduction1. 


"Our  modern  scales  are  an  outgrc  th  of  bhe  ole!  Eclesias- 
tical  scales  which  were  comprised  of  two  modes,  identical  except 
that  one  was  a fpurta  "below  the  other.  If  the  scale  went  from 
tonic  to  tonic,  with  the  dominant  in  the  middle,  it  was  calls" 
the  authentic  node.  If  t e scale  went  from  dominant  to  dor:' 
with  the  tonic  in  the  middle,  it  was  known  as  the  plagal  mode. 


The  scale  was  divided  into  two  unequal  sections  1 j either  the 
tonic  or  the  dominant.  (The  white  note  scale  on  d is  authentic 
and  the  white  note  scale  on  a is  plagal.  The  dominant  divides 
the  authentic  scale  and  the  tonic  divides  the  pic  gal  scale). 


The  lower  half  of  the  authentic  scale  includes  a fifth, 
while  the  upper  half  has  only  a fourth.  In  the  plagal  scale 
the  lower  half  includes  a fourth,  while  the  upper  sec  ic  in- 
cludes a fifth.  The  old  rule  for  fu0al  rns'er  coupell  " . 
subject  in  either  section  of  the  authentic  scale  to  be  -re:’ 

in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  plagal  le,  

versa . Hense,  if  a subject  went  from  tonic  to  domin  nt 


, — 
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lower  section  of  the  authentic  scale,  the  answer  would  procee  3 
from  dominant  to  tonic  in  the  lower  half  of  the  plaga] 

is,  i ' • ' C,  origin  of  the  tonal  an  3 . 

Pr out's  volume  is,  to  some  extent,  similar  to 
In  his  introductory  chapter  he  defines  simple,  double, 
triple,  and  accompanied  fugue.  He  also 

between  fu  - ad  canon.  He  then  giv  - . general  description 
of  the  fugue,  defines  its  parts,  and  defines  fugues  in  inversion | 
augmentation,  and  diminution . He  has  ievot 

, 

tie..  ' - ' : harmonies  implied  in  the  subject,  and  to  the 

implj  ion  from  major  to  minor  and  vice  versa, 

ate  of  r ke^  s . 

His  first  mention  of  double  fu  ue  is  in  connection  with  i 
the  countersubject . He  the  fact  that  sc  orisl 

consider  the  counter subject  a second  subject  and  refer  to  such 
fugues  as  double  fugues.  He  protests  this  belief  on  the 
that  the  countersubject  can  not  be  considered  a second  subject 
unless  it  does  not  appear  in  the  first  exposition,  but  later 
has  an  independent  exposition  of  its  own,  and  is  not  at  first 
used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  subject  with  which  It  is  not 
combined  until  its  own  separate  exposition  is  completed. 

Prout  has  discussed  double  fugue  more  fully  t . nj  of  he  othe:  • 
authors  examined. 

He  defines  double  fugue  as  a fugue  in  which  there  are 
two  subjects.  These  subjects  should  be  both  melodically 
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rhythmically  contrasted  in  order  that  each  -ay  be  e -iilv  recog- 
nized. A double  fugue  should  be  written  for  at  least 
voices;  likewise,  a fugue  should  have  one  more  voice  than  it 
has  subjects. 

He  has  _rouped  double  fugues  into  two  classes: 

1.  Those  in  which  the  two  subjects  are  announced 
„ 2 

simultaneously  . 

2.  Those  in  which  each  subject  has  a separate 

complete  exposition  before  the  tr  w combination. 

The  first  enjoys  more  common  use.  The  two  subjects  , 

course,  be  written  in  double  counterpoint. 

In  the  first  cl  S3  the  second  subject  frequently  . ' rts 
a beat  or  a half  beat  after  the  first  subject  in  order  f t 
they  may  be  better  distinguished.  Prout  further  states 
while  the  two  subjects  must  not  necessarily  start  tog  r, 

they  must  finish  together.  One  great  difference  s tween  the 
simple  fugue  and  the  double  fugue  is  that  there  are  often 
' p3  in  the  double  fug  . his  results 

that  the  stretti  in  the  double  fugue  are  built  on  a single 
subject  and  usually  take  the  place  of  the  episodes. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  iwo  classes,  s 

2.  This  is  an  obvious  contradiction  to  on 

e XVI, and  is  not  at  first  used  as  n companiment 

the  sub j ec t . . . . 

Prout  points  out 


, is  that  in  the  sect  on*,  the  two  sa'.jc: 

. r og ether  until  the  latte*  . r t , or  cli 
-thus  pro  due  i lg  of  much  gr 

first  a il  jec.t  will  h£v4  reg  , 

■ ■ 

of  t.iis  type  oonti.ins  three  di  ti  t sec'-'-  . : 

1.  Treatment  a"  t„-  first  d j t spare,  t sly . 
f.  Treatment  o/>  fhs  w -I  h- j t - iy  • 

Z • _h  U . t ■ - ' h 0 ? 

botl  hj  ots  have  the ir  exposition  5 - 

, t • ■ is  usually  yerj  littl  iulati 

fi]  ' ' f 03  " 

' je  jit ten  in  triple  epunierx  Int. 

ild  so  d sim  ul taneously , finishing  tpgeth  r , 
ing  together.  I 

t .r-'e  of  the  voices  have  announced  ’ r hr':  . i.p  u , J 
fourtn  voice  should  enter  it  . - the  answer  to  the  first  subject, 
while  t--o  jn  th  - o . : : • Lee  3.  fcher  two  answers  . 

The  remaining  voice  .ay  either  sotin'  free  . art  or  rrn  in 

silent . The  three  subj  its  en  funded  again,  Only  in  i 

' =n t tonal i ty  nd  disposition*  followed  'n  the 

=rs « . sxpositiot  1 complete  as  soon  as  all  the  / . 

have  b e s a he  re  (either  as  subject  or  answer)  in  each  of  h.-~ 
voices.  The  -u  sub  J set  should  . it  be  h=ard  twice  h . .■ 

c c ar^pi^  illu : trs  be  d . 


Pi  ' ’ iruple  fugue  as  £ fugue  on  four 

bj  sc ts  , all  of  which. 

p 

together  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  subject  be  heard  in 
ry  voice  of  the  exposition.  Neither  is  it  essential 
all  the  subjects  end  together.  On  the  whole  it  is  a nuoh  _ : s 
form . 


At  the  end  of  each  chapter  Prout  includes  a brief 
ary  and  an  assignment  for  the  student.  Although  other 
writers  have  confined  their  plea  to  fug  a , Prout  includes  I 
fug  1 iti  from  string  quartets,  masses,  operas,  anthems, 
and  cantatas  by  Schumann,  Mendel  , 0,  e nd  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  main  body  of  the  text  Prout 
has  devoted  some  space  to  a discussion  of  two  variations  of 
fugal  writing  known  as  fu;  he t tc.  ' 1 s 1 j , as  well  as  the 

il  ing  chorale  theme,  and  of  con- 

structing an  accompanied  fugue. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  Cowden’s  ira.  . A A1 

TREATISE  ON  C01MTERP0INT  AND  PUGUE,  there  is  a memoir  of 


s 


Cherubini.  This  book  was  adopted  for  use  in  classes  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  and  the  Royal  academy  of  Music  in  London. 

El  is  boo  s sup ei  l 3 led  lge’ s. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  a study  of 
counterpoint . 

Hamilton’s  translation  of  this  work  differs  from  Cowden’s 
in  tna 0 ne  nas  divided  it  into  nooks  and  chapters  for  reater 
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convenience  or  reference,  and  has  completely  omitted  the  use  of 
the  G clefs.  He  considers  these  an  obstacle  in  the  student's 
progress . 

Cherubini  first  defines  fugue  in  general  and  then 
proceeds  to  develop  the  various  component  parts,  chapter  by 
ter.  He  concludes  with  so  crier al  re  r cs. 

Cherubini  has  indicated  the  source  of  only  a few  of 
his  examples.  Most  of  the  section  on  fugue  has  been  devoted 
to  a perpetual  analysis  of  the  tonal  fugue  in  two  parts,  tonal 
fugue  in  three  parts  with  one  counter  sub ject,  strict  fugue  in 
three  parts,  tonal  °,ugue  in  four  parts  with  one  counter  sub  ject, 
tonal  fugue  in  four  rts  with  two  counter sub j ec t s , a chromatic 
fugue  in  four  parts  with  three  counter sub j ects , a highly  de,_ 
veloped  tonal  fugue  in  eight  parts,  and  a strict  fugue  in 
eight  parts. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  PRACTICAL  HULLS  TOR  LEARNING 
COMPOSITION,  translated  from  Fax’  s GRADUS  AD  PA  HIT;  SSUI1 
(written  originally  in  Latin  about  1725) , is  devoted  to  the 
various  kinds  of  counterpoint.  In  his  opening  chapter  Fux 
speaks  of  fugue  in  general,  then  dwells  upon  fugues  in  two, 
ee,  3 ‘our  p rts.  This  is  followed  by  a discussion  of 
double  counterpoint  in  general,  at  the  octave,  tenth,  and 
twelfth.  He  defines  double  counterpoint  as  an  "art:u_  i- 

tion  in  which  the  parts  are  inverts"  in  such  a manner  that  Lie 
uppermost  becomes  the  lowermost  and  vice  versa,  so  withe 

any  other  alteration  a double  melody  arises”. 


He  cites  two 


general  rules: 

1.  ”ln  order  better  to  distinguish  the  subjects  one 
from  another,  a diversity  ought  to  exist  in  the  progression  of 
the  subjects;  1.  et.,  it  should  be  arranged  so  that  one  part 
consists  of  long  notes  while  the  other  appears  in  notes  of 

lue.  In  this  way  the  difference  5 pari  ' 11 

- more  conspicuous  and  all  manner  of  confusion  Ld 

2 . ’’The  subjects  must  be  arranged  so  that  one 
follows  the  other  at  a short  interval. 


He  cites  an  example  " 3 ble  fu  tat ins  that  the 

counter  subject  need  not  always  be  sounded  at  the  beginning  of 
pri  cipai  subject,  but  for  variety’s  sake  it  may  enter 
much  Is  ter,  according  to  t - ture  of  the  principal  subject. 

fugue  are-  not  mentioned.  He  ex- 
plains the  principles  of  diminution,  variation,  and  anticipa  1 J 
of  notes,  and  concludes  with  some  general  rules  concerning  the 
' • £ '-re:  tment . 

ICo  e chi  in'  s ETUDE  SUP.  L'ECRITURE  DI  LA  UE  3’EGOLE  i 
fcudy . le  1 bvic  3 p t 

student  who  is  just  ■beginning  his  study  of  the  fugue,  for  he 
makes  it  a point  to  enlarge-  upon  the  phases  of  melodic  line, 
rhythm , harmonic  relationships,  modulations, 

and  analyzed  in  detail  numerous  examples  from  Andre  Ge&alge,  of 
whom  he  was  a pupil  and  for  whom  he  has  nothing  but  praise. 

• chi  in  is  G-edalg  ‘s  successor  in  the  realm  of  French  Contra— 
pui l tails t s . 


Koechlin  often  refers  to  Gre&alge , his  treatise,  and  to 
his  serving  as  tutor  in  Massenet's 

thorough  understanding  of  the  true  polyphonic  style  of  the 
French  musicians  of  the  time  to  the  tradition  in  which  they 
were  saturated  as  pupils  of  Ge&alge. 

In  his  first  chapter  Koechlin  defines  the  principal 
parts  of  t iQ  fugue  . 

In  the  second  chapter  he  discusses  the  various  rules  of  j 
melodic  and  hai  Lc  vement,  harmonization,  suspensions,  s 
modulatl on  s . Pa s sing  tone s , embellishments , ant ic ipati ons , and 
appogiaturas  .11  receive  due  consideration.  These  re  illustrat- 
ed with  examples  from  pupils’  fugues,  ' h are  re  3 d partic- 
ularly valuable  as  they  are  contrasted  with  examples  taken 

3L  V . Here  he  also  includes  a 

discussion  of  double  embellishments  and  chromatic  harmony . 

In  a later  chapter  Koechlin  gives  tables  showing  the 
various  possible  disposition  of  voices  mder  varying  conditions. 
He  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  learning  to  read  the  G 
clefs.  This  is  follow  ed  i an  analysis  of  a fe  exs  pie 
are  a bit  ambiguous  from  the  point  of  view  of  melodic  line  and 
tonality,  as  well  as  expositions  with  two  and  three  cou 
jects . 

There  is  no  mention  of  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  fugue. 

There  is  a lengthy  discussion  of  episodes,  pedal,  and 
stretti.  The  sources  of  all  his  example  cited.  Koeeihlin, 


( 


in  citing  an  ex.  pie  of  stret to  taken  from  G-edalge,  sa$s  that 
Gedalge ' s imitations  succeed  each  other  In  a manner  comparable 
to  that  of  Bach.  Me  cites  the  liberties  Each  has  taken  as 
compared  with  the  rules  which  are  applied  to  the  school  fugue. 
Me  continues  with  : very  full  and  complete  discussion  of  tl  e 
answer,  counter sub j set,  and  the  various  3 _ ' 

t t 

with  some  general  remarks  on  the  fi  ee  fugue.  The  influence 


e 2 ' sen  the 

Koechlin  has  cited  numerous  exa  .Ass  of  entire  fugues, 
the  cost  part  the,  are  taken  from  t!  e French  School  of  fugue 

o i 2 , I,  , , - , 

" ~ . > 3.  Chari  , • Comparatively  few  ar 

) _ • 

, ny 

30.  He  admits 
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fugue  than  any  o i - "but  he  questions 


ry thing.  Me  maintains  t is  fc 

a musician  can  reveal  much  of  his  true  personality  in  e fugue, 
oeohlin’s  fugues  ere  of  another  epoch,  and  reveal  diffe  mt 
> 3 lly , fr  those  of  - eh . 

7 u of  ' ' rguueut . 

, 

never,  as  far  as  I can  determine,  bee..  -i.  . .d  into 

_Liio  . ould  cd  a worth  ".Mile  project  for  some  ambitious  and 


properly  qu-.lifi 

r par  d!  e'vol  tre  is  of  counter^.  int . 
id  part,  which  is  devoted  to  f , 
if  ihe  fugue  in  which  he  has  defined  it  parts. 

He  then  gives  the  general  plan  of  the  four  voiced  fug 

He  say s that  the  object  of  his  tre:  tise  is  to  live  t~e 
f 1 eauty  from  the  masters— .examples 
ppe  1 to  bot  ■■  • i the  eye  of  the  sensitive 

One  noticeable  feature  of  this  book,  which  seems  to  me  to 

- : ' . 1 value,  is  the  insertion  of  a definite  pupil  assignment 
the  end  of  each  topical  discussion. 

His  treatment  of  the  coda,  expositions  in  two,  ree, 
parts,  : _ 1 .... : n ' ■ ‘ ,o,  three,  and  four  parts,  with 

nodifi  sations,  is  especially  fine.  This  is  succeeded  by  an 
lly  adequate  discussion  of  the  stretto  in  two,  three, 
four  parts,  and  the  pedal,  both  interior  anc  exterior, 
has  inserted  numerous  examples  . Many  of  his  examples  .re 
taken  from  Massenet,  Thomas,  who  we  a a pupii  of  G i3  ' , 
other  prize  winners  in  fugue  writ:  : . , 

of  his  examples  t re  unidentified. 

There  is  no  mention  of  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 

fugue  . 

His  collection  of  fugue  subjects  is  taken  from  those 
used  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  director, 
from  those  given  in  the  competition  for  the  gre  t Pri 


— 


it 

Dubois  uses  a wealth  of  examples.  Two  unusual  examples,  | 
worthy  of  note , are  one  ' . even  voices  , containing 
counter subjects,  and  one  in  four  voices  and  two  countersubjects 
with  which  he  took  fi  st  pri  e in  the  coupetitioi  of  1?57,  whilq 
he  was  a pupil  of  Anbroise  Thomas. 

As  for  this  present  volume,  G-edalge’s  own  treatise,  it 
can  be  said  without  re.  station  that  it  is  the  . at  exhaustive 
of  the  fugue  that  has  ever  been  published* 
originally  intended  to  be  written  in  three  parts,  of  which 
this  treatise  was  the  first  part.  Then  I say  his  work  is 
exhaustive  I mean  his  work  as  a whole  as  well  as  his  treatment 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  fugue.  His  discussion  of  the 
answer,  for  instance,  by  far  exceeds  the  corresponding  section 
in  any  of  the  other  texts  examined,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  those  by  Brout  and  Eoechlin.  His  rules  for  fugal  answer 
are  much  easier  of  comprehension.  His  two  rules  are  as  1 . ; 

1.  Any  note,  natural  or  altered,  appearing  in  the 
ject-  e scale,  must  be  reproduced 

by  the  note,  natural  or  altered,  placed  on  the  c orrespoui! iag 
degree  of  the  dominant  scale,  this  dominant  key  note  ' - \n_ 
considered  the  tonic  of  the  answer. 

2;  Any  note , .natural  or  altered , appearing  in  the 
subject  in  the  dam ina  scale  (this  dominanl  key,  - 

ulation,  becoming  the  tonic  of  the  subject)  must  be  reproduced 
m the  answer  by  the  note,  natural  or  altered,  placed  on  the 
corresponding  degree  of  the  tc  T z scale , this  tonic  key  note 

— 


■becoming  the  tonic  of  the  answer,  so  that  the  sub  J 
the  fifth  as  the  tonic. 

This  view  throws  much  light  on  the  difficulties  usually 
involved  in  the  stud,;  of  the  answer. 

His  treatment  of  the  stretto  is  also  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  other  >rs,  and  he  supports  Ms  views  wit 

wealth  of  examples  taken  from  the  masters,  as  well  as  many 
taken  fro  . the  works  of  his  own  pupils. 

In  reward  to  the  examples  used  for  study,  Gedalgs 
maintains  that  it  is  natural , and  customary  , to  revert  to  the 
work  of  the  ...asters  to  obtain  the  best  examples  in  any  field 
of  endeavour.  Koechlin,  for  example,  takes  exception  to  t 
view  end  says  that  recent  . n s be  lporary  writers  .re  pro- 
ducing music  which  is  just  as  worthy  of  study  as  that  of  the 
masters.  le  further  states  that  the  masters  do  not  represent 
tns  pinnacle  oi  achievement . Gedalge  indicates  the  source  of 
all  t is  examples,  while  many  of  the  authors  studied  have 
Te  assume  that  where  recognition  is  not  given  the  examples  ■:  re 
origin  1 with  t'.  e utn  r . 

He  makes  it  a point  to  ste te  that  he  is  fully  cognizant 
with  the  difficulties  students  encounter  in  their  studies,  and 
that  he  has  made  a special  effort  in  his  book  to  throw  li  it 
upon  tne  more  difficult  problems.  1-Ie  claims  to  have  become 
fanixiar  \ itn  these  problems  in  his  own  student  days  when  he 

»ork.  For  Instance,  one  of 


t 1 


simple  truths,  as  he  points  it  out,  is  that 
' . 1;  ’ J • 

Gedalge  has  made  no  attempt  to  treat  doubl  , rlple, 
quadruple  fugue.  He  hs  s don  ■ i attempt 

define  the  terns,  in  which  attempt  he  fails  miserably.  From 
information  gathered  from  other  texts,  I have  cleared  this 
point  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  inti od  i - . 


L 


Gedalge  has  one  chapter  whic  W SU  _ COT. 

Drding  to  li  t :re  may  he  one,  two,  or  three  of  these  new 
subjects.  He  does  not  suggest  that  he  considers  this  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  fugue,  although  theoretically  it  is  suvh. 
His  rules  for  the  treatment  of  these  new  subjects  are  not  the 
same  as  those  proposed  by  other  authors  on  toe  aui ject  of 
double,  triple,  and  quadruple  fugue,  so  there  is  ample  oportunity 
t o ui e s t i on  hi  s 1 n t e ntions  . 

Aside  from  these  few  points  his  treatment  of  the  fugue 
is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  authors. 

Gedalge , of  coarse,  is  the  only  one  who  has  restricts:’  his  text 
to  the  tre  .treat  of  the  school  fugue;  this  ."ill  . t ir  lly  result 
in  a few  seeming  contradictions  and  discrepancies  which  ’ill  ,.o 
longer  appear  as  such  when  one  fully  realizes  tin  t a 'i "f -rent 
for  of  f gue  is  under  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  I 


GENERAL  DEFINITIONS 


1.  A FUGUE  IS  A MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  BUILT  UPON  A 
SINGLE  THEME  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RULES  OF  REGULAR  PERIODIC 
IMITATION. 

2.  The  name  fugue  (fuga,  flight)  comes  from  the 
extremely  imitative  character  of  this  type  of  composition,  in 
which  the  theme  alternates  continually  from  voice  to  voice,  each 
voice  taking  it  up  after  the  preceding  voice  has  completed  it. 

3*  A fugue,  however,  is  not  merely  the  imitation  of  a 
theme  in  all  the  parts  of  a chorus  or  orchestra;  it  must 
observe  certain  rules  of  modulation  and  writing,  and  must  employ 
all  the  artifices  of  counterpoint,  both  simple  and  double,  to 
accompany  the  principal  theme  and  present  it  in  varying  aspects 
(imitations  in  parallel,  contrary,  and  retrograde  motion; 
augmentation,  diminution,  canon,  etc . ) . 

4.  THE  THEME  OF  THE  FUGUE  IS  CALLED  THE  subject. 

5.  THE  IMITATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  IS  CALLED  THE  answer. 

6.  One  may  write  a fugue  in  the  following  media: 

a)  For  voices  alone  - called  a vocal  fugue. 

b)  For  any  instruments,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
(piano,  organ,  violin,  quartet,  or  orchestra)  called  an 
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instrumental  fugue. 

c)  For  voices  and  instruments  combined  — called  a 
vocal  and  instrumental  fugue,  or  an  accompanied  fugue. 

7*  The  character  of  the  fugue  may  vary  according  to  the 
subject  or  the  medium  of  expression  — voices  or  instruments  - 
chosen  by  the  composer;  but  whatever  the  character,  the  style 
of  the  fugue  due  to  the  exclusive  use  of  imitation,  must  never 
vary . 

8.  The  essential  parts  of  the  School  Fugue  are; 

a)  THE  SUBJECT. 

b ) THE  AN SWER . 

c)  ONE  OR  MORE  COUNTERSUBJECTS. 

d)  THE  EXPOSITION 

e)  THE  COUNTEREXPOSITION.1 

f)  THE  DEVELOPMENTS  OR  EPISODES,  WHICH  SERVE  AS  A 
TRANSITION  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  TONALITIES  IN  WHICH  THE  SUBJECT 
AND  ANSWER  APPEAR. 

g ) THE  STRETTO . 

h)  THE  PEDAL. 

Each  of  these  points  will  be  studied  successively. 


1.  The  use  of  the  Counterexposition  is  optional;  it 
appears  only  in  certain  cases  which  will  be  pointed  out  and 
studied  later. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  SUBJECT 

9.  Not  every  musical  theme  or  melodic  phrase  is 
necessarily  an  appropriate  fugue  subject.1 

10.  A fugue  subject  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
following  very  special  strict  conditions: 

a ) RHYTHM . 

b ) MELODY . 

c)  LENGTH. 

d)  MODE 

e)  TONALITY. 

11.  RHYTHM  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  The  subject  must  not  include 
a great  number  of  different  or  dissimilar  rhythms;  two  or  three 
are  sufficient.  They  should  be  of  the  same  style,  and  in  the 
school  fugue  — which  is  the  only  one  under  discussion  here  — 
one  should  be  careful  when  writing  subjects  which  include 
alternating  binary  and  ternary  rhythms. 

1.  The  subject  of  a fugue  must  form  a clearly  defined 
melodic  phrase  of  complete  musical  sense  and  must  not  be 
interrupted,  as  are  most  melodic  phrases,  by  one  or  more  pauses 
on  the  dominant. 
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12.  MELODY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  The  melody  of  a vocal  fugue 
subject  must  not  exceed  the  Interval  of  a minor  seventh  between 
its  lowest  and  highest  notes;  it  is  even  preferable  to  confine 
it  to  the  sixth  so  that  the  answer  may  be  written  well  within 
the  compass  of  the  voices.  In  the  instrumental  fugue  we  are 
limited  only  by  the  range  of  the  instruments  employed. 

13*  The  melody  of  a subject  ought  to  make  possible 

many  imitations  in  various  combinations,  and  should  lend  itself 

to  at  least  one  canon  which  is  linked  to  the  subject  and  answer 

— A canon  in  two  parts  outlining  a complete  and  invertible 

harmony,  1.9. , a subject  furnishing  a good  bass  part  to  the 
2 

counter sub j ect  and  vice  versa  . 

14.  The  melody  of  a subject  should  always  lend  itself  to 
a natural  harmonization  in  four  parts,  or  when  heard  in  the  bass, 
should  determine  this  harmony. 

15*  LENGTH  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  It  is  difficult  to  establish 

an  average  length  for  a subject;  one  will  note  from  the  following 

that  a few  notes  and  one  or  two  rhythms  are  sufficient  material 

for  a fugue  of  major  proportions,  provided  one  is  able  to  use 

and  combine  all  the  resources  of  counterpoint. 

--- 

2.  ^.Translator's  note  .j  Gedalge  uses  answer . but  this  is 
without  dou. t a typographical  3rror  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers.  Counter  sub ject  is  correct. ^ 
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16.  Too  long  a fugue  subject  presents  the  following 
difficulties: 

a)  The  entrances  are  too  far  apart  and  the  imitative 
character  of  the  fugue  is  Impaired  considerably,  if  it  does 
not  disappear  entirely. 

b)  The  same  notes  and  the  same  figures  are  repeated  - 
this  produces  monotony. 

c)  If  it  does  not  repeat,  the  subject  includes  too 
great  a variety  of  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns,  which 
interrupt  the  unity  of  the  fugue. 

17*  With  too  short  a subject  the  entrances  and 
modulations  are  too  frelquent;  it  creates  weakness  and  destroys 
the  feeling  of  tonality. 

18.  MODALITY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  A fugue  subject  should 
confine  itself  entirely  to  one  of  the  two  modes,  MAJOR  or  MINOR. 
Any  subject  which  presents  a combination  of  the  two  modes  should 
be  rejected  entirely. 

19.  TONALITY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  A fugue  subject  should  be 
tonal , i . e • , 

a)  It  must  be  heard  entirely  within  the  tonality  of  a 
single  key  (that  of  the  tonic  of  this  key). 

b)  If  it  modulates,  it  should  be  confined  to  the  more 
'immediate  harmonies  (tonic  and  dominant  of  this  key). 

In  other  words,  the  subject  can  modulate  only  from  tonic 
to  dominant  and  vice  versa . Consequently,  any  modulation  other 
than  that  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  vice  versa,  ought, 
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theoretically,  to  he  considered  as  chromatic,  and  not  as 
affecting  the  general  tonality  of  the  subject. 

This  principle  is  of  great  importance  in  the  tonal 
relations  of  the  subject  to  the  answer.  But  it  is  of  value 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  relations,  for  aside  from 
them,  the  subject  could  be  considered  as  modulating  to  other 
degrees  than  the  dominant  if  the  accidentals  employed  suggest 
these  modulations  for  a short  period.  However,  the  subject 
must  remain,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  principal  key. 

20.  The  subject  may  begin  in  the  tonic  and  go  to  the 
dominant  or  vice  versa ; it  may  also  begin  and  end  in  the 
dominant;  iqany  case,  it  must  remain  for  the  most  part  in  the 

1 princioal  key,  the  principal  chords  of  which  should  aopear. 

21.  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  THE  RHYTHMIC  OR  MELODIC 
FIGURE  WHICH  APPEARS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A SUBJECT  IS  CALLED 
THE  hflad  of  the  subject.  It  must  be  of  sharply  defined 
character  from  the  point  of  view  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  expres  - 
Sion,  and  may  be  heard  successively  two  or  more  times  without 
interruption.  This  repetition  gives  a particularly  energetic 
and  expressive  character  to  certain  subjects.  (See  below, 
examples  7,  8,  9).  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  any 
repetition  of  the  rhythmic  or  melodic  pattern  of  the  head  of  the 
subject  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  ANSWER 

22.  After  the  entire  subject  has  been  heard  in  one  part 
another  part  imitates  it.  THIS  IMITATION  IS  CALLED  THE  answer. 

23.  TONALITY  OF  THE  ANSWER.  The  interval  at  which  this 
imitation  is  performed  can  not  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  for  by 
definition  the  answer  must  be  followed  immediately  by  a new 
entrance  of  the  subject  in  the  tonic. 

24.  The  answer,  then,  must  necessarily  submit  to  the 
same  rules  of  modulation  as  the  subject,  i .e . , if  it  modulates, 
it  does  so  within  the  limits  of  the  two  keys  of  the  more 
prominent  harmonies  (tonic  and  dominant  keys  of  the  subject). 

25.  MODULATION  OF  THE  ANSWER.  But  if  the  order  of 
modulations  were  the  same  in  the  answer  as  in  the  subject,  the 
imitations  would  be  in  the  unison  or  in  the  octave,  either  of 
which  would  be  monotonous. 

26.  We  are  agreed,  then,  to  reverse  in  the  answer  the 
order  of  modulations  established  in  the  subject,  resulting  as 
follows : 

a)  As  long  as  the  subject  remains  in  the  tonic,  the 
answer  remains  in  the  dominant,  i .e. , at  the  fifth  above  or  at 


the  fourth  below. 

b)  Conversely,  whenever  the  subject  modulates  to  the 

i 

dominant,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  tonic  of  the  subject,  1 .e . , 
at  the  fourth  above  or  at  the  fifth  below. 

27.  We  see,  then,  that  WHEN  THE  SUBJECT  WHICH  DOSS  NOT 
MODULATE  BEGINS  ON  THE  TONIC,  THE  TONIC  OP  THE  ANSWER  IS  THE 
DOMINANT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY. 

Conversely,  WHEN  THE  SUBJECT  MODULATES,  IT  HAS  FOR  ITS 
FIRST  NOTE  THE  FIFTH  OF  THE  TONIC  KEY,  AND  WHEN  THE  ANSWER 
MODULATES  CORRESPONDINGLY,  IT  HAS  FOR  ITS  FIRST  NOTE  THE  FIRST 
DEGREE  OF  THE  TONIC  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Hence,  the  two  following  rules  apply  to  all  fugue 

i 

subjects  without  exception: 

28.  RULES  OF  THE  ANSWER.  RULE  I.  ANY  NOTE,  NATURAL  OR 
ALTERED,  APPEARING  IN  THE  SUBJECT  IN  THE  TONIC  SCALE,  MUST  BE 
REPRODUCED  IN  THE  ANSWER  BY  THE  NOTE,  NATURAL  OR  ALTERED,  PLACED 
ON  THE  CORRESPONDING  DEGREE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  SCALE,  THIS  DOMINANT 
CEY  NOTE  BEING  REGARDED  AS  THE  TONIC  OF  THE  ANSWER . 

In  this  case  the  answer  imitates  the  subject  note  for  note 
alteration  for  alteration,  at  the  fifth  above  or  at  the  fourth 
' >elow . 

29.  RULE  II.  ANY  NOTE,  NATURAL  OR  ALTERED,  APPEARING  IN 
THE  SUBJECT  IN  THE  DOMINANT  SCALE  (THIS  DOMINANT  KEY,  THROUGH 
MODULATION,  BECOMING  THE  TONIC  OF  THE  SUBJECT)  MUST  BE 
REPRODUCED  IN  THE  ANSWER  BY  THE  NOTE,  NATURAL  OR  ALTERED, 

PLACED  ON  THE  CORRESPONDING  DEGREE  OF  THE  TONIC  SCALE  (THIS 


TONIC  KEY  NOTE  BECOMING  THE  TONIC  OF  THE  ANSWER,  SO  THAT  THE 
SUBJECT  REGARDS  THE  FIFTH  DEGREE  AS  ITS  TONIC) . 

In  this  case  the  answer  imitates  the  subject  note  for 
note,  alteration  for  alteration,  at  the  fourth  above  or  at  the 
fifth  below. 

30.  FUNDAMENTAL  HARMONIES  0?  THE  ANSWER.  These  two 
rules  have  as  thier  immediate  consequence  the  following 
principle : 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  HARMONIES  DETERMINED  IN  THE  DOMINANT 
BY  A GIVEN  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  MELODY  OF  THE  ANSWER,  OUGHT  TO  BE 
SYNONYMOUS  WITH  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  HARMONIES  WHICH  THE  CORRESPOND- 
ING FRAGMENT  OF  THE  MELODY  0?  THE  SUBJECT  HAS  DETERMINED  IN 

1 

THE  TONIC,  AND  vi.c_e  versa . 

31.  These  rules,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  aim  to  re- 
strict the  fugue  to  the  general  tonality  of  the  first  degree 
of  the  subject. 

If  the  answer  always  confined  the  imitation  of  the 
subject  to  the  fifth  above,  then,  when  the  subject  modulated 
to  the  dominant,  the  answer  would  modulate  to  the  dominant  of 
the  dominant,  i . e . , to  the  supertonic.  This,  however,  is  not 
permissible  in  view  of  the  distance  of  the  tonic  and  supertonic 
keys  from  each  other. 

32.  THE  REAL  FUGUE.  WHEN  THE  SUBJECT  DOSS  NOT  MODULATE^ 
THE  FUGUE  IS  SAID  TO  BE  A REAL  FUGUE ; AND  THE  ANSWER 


' So9  secs.  39,  70,  _et  seo 
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IS  CALLED  A real  answer* 


THE  TONAL  FUGUE.  WHEN.  THE  SUBJECT  MODULATES  TO  THE 
DOMINANT,  THE  FUGUE  IS  SAID  TO  BE  A tonal  fugue,  AND  THE 
ANSWER  IS  CALLED  A tonal  answer . 

33-  MODULATION  THROUGH  CHARACTERISTIC  ALTERATIONS. 
Generally  it  is  possible  to  modulate  from  any  key  whatever  to 
its  dominant.  This  is  done; 

a)  In  major,  by  the  ascending  alteration(^)  (or  tj 
cancelling  a b)  placed  before  the  subdominant  of  the  tonic, 
or  before  the  seventh  degree  of  the  dominant. 

b)  In  minor: 

1.  By  the  ascending  alteration  (rf ) (or  t}  cancelling 
a b)  placed  before  the  subdominant  and  submediant  of  the  tonic, 
which  become  respectively  the  seventh  and  supertonic  of  the 
dominant . 

2.  By  the  descending  alteration  (b)  (or  0, 
cancelling  a {£)  placed  before  the  seventh  of  the  tonic,  which 
becomes  the  mediant  of  the  dominant. 

We  can  accept  in  principle,  then,  that  any  subject 
which,  following  its  mode,  presents  or  suggests  one  or  the  other 
of  these  alterations  in  its  harmony,  modulates  to  the 
dominant . 

We  must  be  careful  that  the  aforesaid  alterations  are 
simply  chromatics  and  do  not  affect  the  tonality  of  the  subject. 

A detailed  analysis  of  the  subject,  harmonically,  is 
necessary  to  avoid  errors  and  a resulting  faulty  answer. 
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34.  SPECIAL  MODULATIONS  OF  THE  FUGUE.  The  preceding 

r 

rule,  common  to  any  sort  of  musical  phrase,  whether  or  not  it 
is  a suitable  fugue  subject,  is  not  the  only  rule  which  applies 
to  the  modulation  of  the  subject.  There  are  other  conventions 
peculiar  to  the  fugue,  all  of  which  aim  to  keep  the  answer  in  a 
closer  relation  of  tonality  to  the  subject,  and  which  concern 
exclusively  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  subject. 

These  conditions  are  summarized  in  the  four  following 
rules,  which  make  it  possible  to  assign  exactly  to  each  note 
of  these  parts  of  the  subject  the  degree  which  it  occupies, 
whether  in  the  tonic  or  in  the  dominant.  These  rules  are  the 
corollary  of  the  af ormentioned  principle:  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 

HARMONIES  DETERMINED  IN  THE  DOMINANT  BY  A GIVEN  FRAGMENT  OF 
MELODY  FROM  THE  ANSWER,  SHOULD  BE  SYNONYMOUS  WITH  THE  FUNDA- 
MENTAL HARMONIES  WHICH  THE  CORRESPONDING  FRAGMENT  OF  MELODY 
OF  THE  SUBJECT  HAS  DETERMINED  IN  THE  TONIC,  AND  vice  versa. 

35.  HARMONIC  FUNCTION  OF  THE  FIRST  DEGREE. 

RULE  I.  THE  FIRST  DEGREE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY  OF  THE 
SUBJECT  IS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  PERFECT  TRIAD  ON 
THE  TONIC: 

a)  ‘WHEN  IT  IS  HEARD  AS  THE  FIRST  OR  THE  LAST  NOTE 
OF  THE  SUBJECT'. 
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EXAMPLE: 


jVv./aM/'Wj*  f 


h)  WHEN,  HAVING  STARTED  ON  THE  DOMINANT  OR  THE 
MEDIANT  (OR,  IN  SOME  EXCEPTIONAL  CASES  ALMOST  FOREIGN  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  FUGUE,  ON  ANY  OTHER  DEGREE),  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
-PROCEEDS  TO  THE  TONIC  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  BY  SOUNDING  VARIOUS 
NOTES  OF  THE  SCALE: 

J/wi  6.  b 1/  & h Is  a* 


2.  The  Arabic  numerals  placed  under  the  tonic  indicate 
that  the  intervals  are  calculated  with  regard  to  the  tonic  of 
the  key  signature. 
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36.  HARMONIC  FUNCTION  OF  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 

RULE  II.  THE  MEDIANT (THIRD  DEGREE  OF  THE  SCALE  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  KEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT) IS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED,  HARMONICALLY 
AND  TONALLY,  THE  THIRD  OF  THE  PERFECT  TRIAD  ON  THE  TONIC: 

a)  WHEN  IT  IS  HEARD  AS  THE  FIRST  OR  THE  LAST  NOTE  OF 


THE  SUBJECT; 


b)  WHEN , HAVING  STARTED  ON  THE  DOMINANT  OR  ANY  OTHER 
DEGREE , THE  SUBJECT  PROCEEDS  TO  THE  MEDIANT  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR 


3 7 HARMONIC  FUNCTION  OF  THE  FIFTH  DEGREE. 

RULE  III.  THE  DOMINANT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY  OF  THE 
SUBJECT  IS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  THE  TONIC  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY (THE 
ROOT  OF  THE  PERFECT  TRIAD  ON  THE  DOMINANT: 

a)  WHEN  IT  IS  HEARD  AS  THE  FIRST  OR  THE  LAST  NOTE 
OF  THE  SUBJECT: 


G— , C <i 


P ai  d' 


Consequently , any  subject  beginning  or  ending  on  the 
dominant  is  considered,  a priori , as  modulating  to  the  dominant 

b)  WHEN,  HAVING  STARTED  ON  THE  TONIC  OR  THE  MEDIANT 
(OR  ANY  DEGREE  OTHER  THAN  THE  FIFTH),  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
PROCEEDS  TO  THE  DOMINANT  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  BY  SOUNDING  VARIOUS 


NOTES  OF  THE  SCALE: 
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Consequently,  any  subject  which  proceeds,  at  the  begin- 
ning, from  the  tonic  or  the  mediant  to  the  dominant,  is  consider- 
ed as  modulating  to  the  dominant. 
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38.  HARMONIC  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SEVENTH  DEGREE. 

RULE  IV.  THE  SEVENTH  DEGREE  OF  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
KEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT ( UNALTERED  IN  MINOR1)  IS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  THE 
THIRD  OF  THE  PERFECT  TRIAD  ON  THE  TONIC  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY » 
a)  WHEN  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  SUBJECT  PROCEEDS  FROM  THE 
TONIC  OR  THE  MEDIANT  TO  THE  DOMINANT  BY  SOUNDING  THE  SEVENTH 
(ALTERED  IN  MINOR) ; 


b)  WHEN  THE  SUBJECT  ENDS  ON  THE  SEVENTH  DEGREE  OF  THE 


PRINCIPAL  KEY ( UNALTERED  IN  MINOR): 
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Consequently,  any  subject  ending  on  the  seventh  degree 


3*  He  know  that  in  the  minor  key  today,  the  seventh  is 
considered  a chromatically  altered  interval. 


of  the  principal  key  is  considered  as  modulating  to  the  dominant 
and  ends  on  the  third  degree  of  the  perfect  triad  on  the  tonic 
of  the  dominant  key.  (In  minor,  the  altered  seventh  always 
preserves  its  character  of  leading  tone  and  can  not  be  used  to 
terminate  a subject)  . 

The  results  of  these  rules,  as  they  affect  the  answer, 
will  be  developed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

39.  THE  NON-MODULATING  SUBJEuT . THE  REAL  ANSWER.  A 
SUBJECT  DOES  NOT  MODULATE  (REAL  FUGUE)  WHEN  IT  BEGINS  AND  ENDS 
ON  THE  TONIC  OR  MEDIANT  WITHOUT  SOUNDING  THE  FIFTH.  In  this 
case  the  answer  reproduces  it  note  for  note  in  the  dominant, 
i . e . , at  the  fifth  above  or  at  the  fourth  below: 


4.  The  Roman  numerals  placed  under  the  notes  indicate 
the  degrees  which  contain  the  fundamental  harmonies  determined 
by  the  melody  of  the  subject  and  of  the  answer. 
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40.  A SUBJECT  DOES  NOT  MODULATE ( REAL  FUGUE) WHEN,  BE- 
GINNING AND  ENDING  ON  THE  TONIC  OR  MEDIANT,  IT  DOES  NOT  PROCEED 
IMMEDIATELY  TO  THE  DOMINANT  OR  TO  THE  SEVENTH  FOLLOWED  BY  THE 
DOMINANT,  BUT  SOUNDS  THE  DOMINANT  EITHER  AS  A PASSING  TONE,  AN 
EMBELLISHMENT , OR  AT  SOME  TIME  DURING  ITS  COURSE: 


o ^ » A 


f I # ^ 1}  X *• 

By  omitting  the  melodic  passing  tones  of  this  subject, 
the  musical  sense  is  as  follows: 


19 


In  the  first  measure  the  dominant  is  heard  only  as  a 
passing  tone;  in  the  second  measure,  and  on  the  first  heat  of 
the  fourth  measure,  it  is  a part  of  a progression;  finally, 
on  the  last  heat  of  the  fourth  measure,  it  is  again  a passing 
tone . 

This  must,  then,  he  answered  literally: 


41.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  following  subjects: 
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42.  THE  SUBJECT  WHICH  BEGINS  ON  THE  DOMINANT—  THE  TONAL 
ANSWER . ANY  SUBJECT  WHICH  BEGINS  ON  THE  DOMINANT  IS  CONSIDER- 
ED AS  MODULATING  TO  THE  DOMINANT.  Tine  dominant  in  this  case  is 


understood  as  the  tonic  of  the  dominant  of  the  sub j ec t( Sec . 37" 


J I 


and  it  must  be  ansv/ered  by  the  tonic  of  the  principal  key: 


Tls*\  It  of  Gr 
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43.  THE  RETURN  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY. 


In  order  to  be 


tonal,  the  subject  must,  for  the  most  part,  maintain  the  tonality 
of  its  first  degree;  it  must,  then,  reenter  in  this  tonality 
while  sounding  its  principal  harmonies. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  THE  DOMINANT  ONCE  HEARD  AS  THE  FIRST  NOTE 
OF  A SUBJECT,  AND  UNDERSTOOD  AS  THE  TONIC  OF  THE  FIFTH  DEGREE, 


ALL  THE  NOTES  WHICH  FOLLOW  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  NOTES  OF 
THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY  UNLESS  THEY  ARE  AFFECTED  BY  AN  ALTERATION 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY,  OR  UNLESS  THIS  ALTERATION 
IS  UNDERSTOOD  IN  THE  HARMONY . THESE  NOTES  WILL  BE  ANSWERED 
BY  THE  CORRESPONDING  NOTES  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY'. 


44.  IF,  ON  THE  CONTRARY,  THESE  NOTES  ARE  AFFECTED  BY 
AN  ALTERATION  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  DOMINANT  (WRITTEN  OR  UNDER- 
STOOD) , THEY  WILL  BE  ANSWERED  BY  THE  CORRESPONDING  NOTES  OF 
THE  TONIC. 


It  is  evident  that  the  3 placed  before  the  _c  (first  note 
in  the  second  measure  of  the  subject)  is  a chromatic  accidental 
and  does  not  affect  the  tonality  of  D major,  in  which  key  the 
subject  begins.  The  tonality  is  affirmed  by  the  jj  twice  placed 
before  the  c,  by  the  harmonic  sense  of  the  first  fragment,  and 
finally  by  its  melodic  sense,  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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which  form  demands  the  following  answer: 
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We  see  from  this  example  how  carefully  one  must  analyze 
a subject  if  he  wishes  to  distinguish  between  chromatic  and 
tonal  alterations . 

45.  HARMONIC  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ALTERED  FOURTH  AT  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  EXCEPTION  — WHEN  A SUBJECT  BEGINS 
ON  THE  DOMINANT  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  ALTERED  FOURTH  WHICH  RETURNS 
IMMEDIATELY  TO  THE  DOMINANT,  THIS  ALTERED  FOURTH  ALWAYS  PRE- 
SERVES ITS  ROLE  OF  LEADING  TONE  OF  THE  DOMINANT.  THIS  IS  AL- 
WAYS ANSWERED  BY  THE  LEADING  TONE,  PRECEDED  AND  IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWED  BY  THE  TONIC  KEY  NOTE: 


46  . Aside  from  this , where  the  altered  fourth  forms 
some  sort  of  embellishment  of  the  dominant,  this  note  always 
retains  its  character  of  altered  fourth  of  the  principal  key; 
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N.  B.  According  to  this  rule,  the  fourth  degree  of  the 
dominant  key  should  have,  in  the  answer,  the  same  alteration 
which  the  fourth  degree  of  the  tonic  key  has  in  the  subject; 


In  this  case,  if  we  answered  this  alteration  by  the 
corresponding  alteration,  the  answer  would  imitate  the  sub- 
ject at  a specific  time  in  contrary  motion.  However,  this 
is  not  permissible,  for  we  are  obliged  to  answer  it  in 
oblique  motion. 

47.  ANSWER  TO  A CHROMATIC  SUBJECT.  This  anomaly 
occurs  every  time  the  subject,  beginning  on  the  dominant, 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  mediant, or  the  tonic  in  descending 
chromatic  movement. 

It  follows  that  the  first  degree  of  the  principal  key 
is  identical  with  the  subdominant  in  the  dominant  scale. 

Tie  must  repeat  this  subdominant  in  the  answer,  then,  until 
we  can  regain  a real  imitation: 
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48.  One  can  see  from  these  examples  how,  in  this  type 
of  subject,  the  theme  is  disfigured  when  the  answer  imitates 
it;  also  the  advisability  of  having,  more  often,  a real 
answer  to  any  chromatic  subject  descend  immediately  from  the 
dominant  to  the  mediant  or  the  tonic. 

This  is  not  so  true  when  the  subject,  before  sounding 
the  chromatically  altered  fourth,  appears  on  some  other  degree; 
in  this  case  the  answer  follows  the  general  rule(see  sec.  92 
et  seq ♦ on  observations  concerning  Ihe  chromatic  subject : 
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49 • Following  are  two  tables  illustrating  the  various 
problems  which  subjects  may  present  while  proceeding  from  the 
dominant  to  the  tonic,  with  the  answers  opposite: 

oUiiJECT  (descending  motion)  ANSWER 


50.  All  fugue  subjects  of  this  sort  can  be  represented 
by  the  following  schematic  plan,  which  indicates  the  degree 
affected  by  each  diatonic  or  chromatic  interval  when  the 
subject,  beginning  on  the  dominant,  sounds  other  notes  before 
proceeding  to  the  tonic  or  dominant: 
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51.  Practical  application  of  the  preceding  tables  to 
some  heads  of  subjects  proceeding  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic 
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52.  THEORY  0?  THE  TONAL  ROLE  OF  THE  DOMINANT.  7/e  have 
just  seen  that  a subject  beginning  on  the  dominant  of  the  prin- 
cipal key  actually  begins  on  the  tonic  of  the  dominant  key,  in 
order  to  return  finally  to  the  principal  key.  According  to  the 
same  principle,  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key  once  heard  in 
the  head  of  the  subject— or  returning  to  it  during  its  first 
melodic  movement —always  assumes  the  character  of  the  tonic  of 
the  dominant  key.  Obviously,  any  subject  which  proceeds  im — 
mediately  from  the  tonic (or  the  mediant) to  the  dominant  (or  the 
seventh) of  the  principal  key,  modulates  via  the  same  to  the 
tonic (or  the  mediant) of  the  dominant  key.  In  other  words,  such 
a subject,  through  its  fundamental  harmonies,  forms  a cadence 

to  the  dominant. 

53.  In  order  to  proceed  to  the  dominant,  the  first 
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melodic  movement  of  a subject  beginning  on  t'ne  tonic  or  mediant 
always  appears  in  one  of  the  following  forms: 

a)  Directly: 

If 
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b)  By  sounding  the  mediant  immediately  before  the 

dominant : 

1)  whether  the  mediant  proceeds  without  interruption 
to  the  tonic,  or 

2)  whether  various  degrees  other  than  the  fifth(of 
the  principal  key)are  heard  in  any  order.  These  various  degrees 
are  interposed  between  the  tonic  and  the  mediant,  and  the  latter 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  dominant: 
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c)  By  beginning  on  the  mediant  followed  by  the  tonic, 
either  immediately  or  with  the  interposition  of  other  degrees 
(other  than  the  fifth)of  the  scale  of  the  principal  key,  the 
tonic  in  all  cases  proceeding  immediately  to  the  dominant,  and 
these  degrees  occupying  an  arbitrary  order  in  the  melody  of 
the  subject: 
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d)  By  beginning  on  the  tonic  or  mediant  and  sounding 
other  degrees  of  the  scale  before  sounding  the  dominant,  pro- 
vided the  last  note  heard  immediately  before  the  dominant  is 
| neither  the  tonic  nor  the  mediant: 


54.  In  the  first  three  cases  it  is  obvious  that  all 
the  notes  preceding  the  dominant  retain  tonic  harmony.  In  the 
fourth  case,  once  the  tonic  or  mediant  is  heard  as  the  first 
note  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  the  other  notes  are 
in  the  dominant  key. 

55*  This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  the  justification 
of  the  tonal  attribution  of  these  various  degrees: 

We  know  that  a modulation  always  presupposes  a cadence. 
This  cadence  consists  either  of  the  succession  of  concords 
of  the  subdominant  and  dominant  or  of  one  of  these  two  con- 
cords, or  of  the  succession  of  concords  of  the  supertonic 
and  dominant,  linking  the  root  positions  or  inversions  with 
the  tonic  of  the  key  into  which  it  modulates. 

If  we  modulate  from  the  tonic  of  a key  to  its  dominant, 
this  tonic  ceases  to  belong  to  the  principal  key,  for  at  a 


| given  moment  it  becomes  the  subdominant  of  the  dominant  key. 

If  the  modulation  is  made  by  the  immediate  succession  of  the 
two  notes,  ambiguity  is  produced  on  a single  note  which  belongs 
equally  to  both  keys;  the  resulting  cadence  takes  the  form 
known  as  the  Flag, a 1 Cadence.  That  is  the  effect  produced  by 
' the  first  three  of  the  preceding  examples  in  which  the  note 

immediately  preceding  the  dominant  is  either  the  tonic  (fun- 

I 

i damental  of  the  tonic  chord)  or  the  mediant  (third  of  the 
tonic  chord) . In  practice  we  can  not  attribute  the  role  of 
triad  on  the  first  degree  of  the  principal  key  to  the  tonic 
chord  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  triad  on  the  subdominant 
of  the  dominant  key.  We  always  consider  it,  then,  that  this 
chord  is  always  on  the  first  degree  of  the  principal  key, 
j!  and  we  also  consider  the  mediant  as  the  third  degree  of  the 
|j  tonic  triad . 

56.  It  would  be  different  if  other  degrees  of  the 

^ scale  were  interposed  between  the  tonic  or  the  mediant  and 

| the  dominant  after  the  former  was  sounded.  The  dominant,  as 
- 7 

first  degree  of  the  dominant  key,  would  draw  into  this  tonality 
all  the  degrees  which  separate  it  from  the  initial  note  of  the 
subject  all  the  harmonies  affected  by  these  notes  na.turally 
becoming  a part  of  the  cadence  in  the  dominant  key.  One  can 
assure  himself  of  this,  from  any  example  whatever,  by  deter^ 
mining  the  fundamentals  of  the  notes  inserted  between  the 
i 
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initial  note  of  the  subject  and  the  dominant. 
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57.  Here  again  ambiguity  appears  on  the  mediant 
(second  note  of  the  subject),  since  it  alone,  as  the  third  of 
the  triad  on  the  first  degree  of  the  tonic  key  and  of  the 
triad  on  the  subdominant  of  the  dominant  key,  belongs  to  the 
two  tonalities  which  have  for  their  respective  tonics  the 
first  and  fifth  degrees  of  the  scale  of  C;  but  since  the 
tonality  is  stronger  in  the  new  key  than  in  that  already 
heard,  and  since  we  can  not  divide  the  mediant  equally 
between  the  two  keys,  we  would  naturally  be  led  to  attribute 
to  it  the  function  of  the  submediant  of  the  dominant  scale 
and  consider  it  the  third  of  the  triad  on  the  subdominant  of 
this  key . 


5*  The  purpose  of  the  degrees  of  the  dominant  key  attri- 
buted to  these  notes  becomes  evident  if  in  the  examples  in 
sections  56  and  58  one  omits  the  first  note  of  the  subject; 
the  cadence  in  the  dominant  key  then  becomes  absolutely 
necessary . 
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58.  If  the  subject,  while  proceeding  from  the  tonic  to 
the  dominant,  does  not  sound  the  mediant,  hut  does  sound  various 
other  degrees,  ambiguity  will  be  produced  on  the  tonic,  as  in 
the  first  three  cases,  for  the  tonic  can  not  lose  its  function 
of  first  degree  of  the  principal  key;  the  other  degrees,  both 
harmonically  and  tonally,  can  belong  only  to  the  dominant  key: 


59  . THE  HEAD  OP  THE  SUBJECT  PROCEEDING  TO  THE  DOMINANT 
(OR  TO  THE  SEVENTH  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  DOMINANT).  THE  TONAL  ANSWER. 
By  applying  the  preceding  theory  we  arrive  at  the  following : 

A subject  modulates  to  the  dominant  key  when,  beginning 
on  the  tonic  or  the  mediant,  it  proceeds  directly  to  the 
dominant,  or  to  the  seventh  (unaltered  in  minor)  followed  by 
the  dominant.  In  this  case  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key 
is  considered  the  tonic  of  the  dominant  key,  and  it  is  answered 
by  the  tonic  of  the  principal  key;  likewise  the  tonic  is 
answered  by  the  tonic  of  the  dominant  key,  and  the  mediant 
is  answered  by  the  mediant  of  the  dominant  key  (sections  35, 

36,  and  37)  . 


N.  B.  Notice  that  it  is  best  to  avoid  beginning  a subject 
,;with  this  progression  because  of  the  unvocal  interval  which  the 
answer  produces. 

60.  WHEN  THE  SUBJECT  BEGINNING  ON  THE  TONIC  OR  MEDIANT 
PROCEEDS  TO  THE  SEVENTH  (UNALTERED  IN  MINOR)  FOLLOWED  BY  THE 
[FIFTH,  THIS  SEVENTH  IS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED,  BOTH  HARMONICALLY  AND 
TONALLY,  AS  THE  THIRD  OF  THE  PERFECT  TRIAD  ON  THE  TONIC  OF  THE 
pOMINANT  KEY  (SEC.  38).  IT  IS  ANSWERED  BY  THE  MEDIANT  OF  THE 
[PRINCIPAL  KEY  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  TONIC*. 
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62.  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  SUBJECT  - TONAL  FUNCTION  OF  THE  VARI- 
OUS DEGREES- THE  TONAL  ANSWER.  A SUBJECT  MODULATES  TO  THE  DOMI- 
NANT KEY  WHEN , BEGINNING  ON  THE  TONIC  OR  MEDIANT,  IT  PROCEEDS 
TO  THE  DOMINANT,  OR  TO  THE  SEVENTH ( UNALTERED  IN  MINOR) FOLLOWED 
: BY  THE  DOMINANT,  BY  SOUNDING  OTHER  DEGREES. 

i 

ALL  THESE  DEGREES  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  INTERVALS  IN 
THE  SCALE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  PROVIDED  THE 
NOTE  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDING  THE  DOMINANT  (OR  THE  SEVENTH  FOLLOWED 
BY  THE  DOMINANT) IS  THE  MEDIANT  OR  THE  TONIC. 

IT  IS  ANSWERED  BY  THE  CORRESPONDING  DEGREES  OF  THE 
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63.  IN  ALL  OTHER  CASES,  WHEN  THE  TONI  C(  OR  THE  MEDIANT)  I St 
ONCE  HEARD  AS  THE  FIRST  NOTE  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  ONE  SHOULD  CONSIDER 
AS  BEING  IN  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY  ALL  THE  NOTES  WHICH 
MAKE  UP  THE  FIRST  MELODIC  MOVEMENT  WHICH  LEADS  THE  SUBJECT  TO 


'THE  DOMINANT  OR  TO  THE  SEVENTH  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  DOMINANT ( SEVENTH 
; UNALTERED  IN  MINOR)  . 

THEY  ARE  ANSWERED  BY  THE  CORRESPONDING  INTERVALS  OF  THE 
TONIC  SCALE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

THE  UNALTERED  SUBDOMINANT  IS  NO  EXCEPTION  TO  THE  RULE; 

IN  THIS  CASE  IT  IS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  THE  SEVENTH  OF  THE  DOMINANT 
KEY  AND  IS  ANSWERED  BY  THE  SEVENTH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY: 
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64.  The  same  applies  to  the  seventh  degree  of  the  prin- 
cipal key (altered  or  not  in  minor)when  it  is  used  in  the  first 
melodic  movement  either  as  an  embellishment  or  as  a passing 
tone;  IT  IS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  THE  MEDIANT  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY: 
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In  minor,  one  must  also  take  into  account  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  modern  minor  key: 

~~  I Gr  


65.  It  is  this  rule  which  explains  one  of  Bach's  answers 
-which  is  generally  considered  false (Well-Tempered  Clavichord , 
Fugue  18).  Following  is  the  subject: 


Bach  considers  it,  correctly  enough,  as  modulating  to  the 
dominant  key  as  early  as  the  second  note.  Since  the  last  note 
heard  before  the  dominant  was  neither  the  tonic  nor  the  mediant, 
the  notes  interposed  between  the  g on  the  second  beat  of  the 
first  measure  and  the  d on  the  second  beat  of  the  second 
measure,  belong  harmonically  to  the  cadence  of  Dj}  minor.  The 
* before  f( second  note  of  the  subject) is  evidently  only  a 
euphonic  accidental.  Bach  treats  his  subject  as  though  it  were 
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67*  Table  representing  various  beginnings  of  subjects 
proceeding  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  with  answers 
opposite : 
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the  dominant.” 


69.  THE  SUB DOMINANT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY  CONSIDERED  THE 
SEVENTH  DEGREE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY.  It  has  been  said  previously 
I that  when  the  subject  proceeds  to  the  dominant  by  sounding  the 
'subdominant  of  the  principal  key,  this  subdominant  must  be 
treated,  harmonically  — although  not  altered- — as  the  leading 
tone  of  the  dominant  key.  Actually,  in  this  case,  we  consider 
this  subdominant  as  the  subtonic  of  the  natural  scale  of  the 
dominantjand  treat  it  as  though  it  were  the  leading  tone.  Ye 
know  that  in  this  key  the  seventh  degree  is  a natural  interval. 
At  any  rate,  realizing  that  the  dominant  of  the  princl- 

I 

pal  key,  heard  under  these  conditions,  ceases  to  be  a dominant 
in  order  to  become  the  tonic  of  the  dominant  key,  it  is  im - 
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! possible  to  consider  this  subdominant  a root  of  the  perfect 
1 triad  on  the  subdominant  or  the  third  of  the  perfect  triad  on 
the  supertonic  of  the  principal  key,  since  neither  of  these 
i two  triads  can  determine  a modulation  to  the  dominant.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  logical  to  consider  this  subdominant  as  the 

subtonic  of  the  latter  key,  since,  in  this  case,  it  becomes 

i 

the  third  of  the  triad  on  the  dominant  of  the  dominant,  and 
this  triad  is  in  the  perfect  cadence  in  the  dominant. 

70.  Further,  one  must  note,  while  on  this  subject, 
that  the  harmonies  affected  by  this  part  of  the  answer  are 
synonymous  with  those  which  are  affected  by  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  subject.  As  a result  of  the  application  of  the 
previously  stated  principle,  ANY  NOTE  IN  THE  SUBJECT  WHICH 
BELONGS  IN  THE  DOMINANT  KEY  MUST  BE  ANSWERED  BY  THE  CORRESPOND- 
ING NOTE  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY. 

| 

What  is  heard  of  the  melody  of  the  subject  applies 
a fortiori  to  the  harmonies  determined  by  this  melody. 

71.  TONAL  AND  HARMONIC  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  It 

i 

follows  from  this  that  we  can  not  analyze  a fugue  subject, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tonality  and  harmony,  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  would  analyze  any  melodic  phrase.  In  the  fugue 
subject,  the  role  of  the  tonic  of  the  dominant  key  attributed 
to  the  fifth  degree  of  the  principal  key,  when  heard  in  the 
'head  of  the  subject,  determines  a tonal  attribution  peculiar 
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to  the  degrees  immediately  preceding  the  dominant  when  these 
degrees  are  other  than  the  first  or  third.  The  correctness 
of  the  answer  depends  upon  the  strictness  of  this  analysis. 


72.  If,  for  example,  we  analyze  the  following  subject 
from  the  tonal  point  of  view  by  considering  it  any  melodic 
phrase,  we  would  consider  the  fundamental  harmonies  of  the 

i 

first  and  second  measures  as  belonging  to  the  key  of  £b i 


But  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  special  point  of  view 
of  the  fugue,  the  dominant  (bb)  of  the  principal  key  (second 
beat  in  the  second  measure,  to  which  the  first  melodic  movement 
of  the  head  of  the  subject  joins)  must  be  considered  the  tonic 
or  the  dominant  key.  As  a result,  since  the  subject  modulates 
j to  the  dominant,  the  modulation  involves  a cadence  in  this 
key,  and  this  cadence  can  include  only  the  harmonies  attributed 
to  the  notes  g and  c found  on  the  third  and  fourth  beats  of 
| the  first  measure.  That  necessitates  attributing  to  them 
the  x oil owing  fundamentals , which  are  harmonies  in  the  kev 
of  Bb: 
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These  harmonies  will  determine,  for  the  answer,  similar 
harmonies  in  the  key  of  Eb,  and  the  answer  will  be  tonal'. 


We  could  have  considered  the  g on  the  third  beat  of  the 
first  measure  of  the  subject  as  the  third  of  the  subdominant 
triad  in  the  key  of  Bb,  instead  of  considering  it  the  dominant 
of  the  supertonic  triad  in  the  same  key.  The  corresponding 
harmony  of  the  answer  would  have  given  the  c of  the  third 
beat  the  role  of  the  third  of  the  subdominant  triad  in  the 
key  of  Eb , the  cadence  also  being  determined  by  the  supertonic 
followed  by  the  dominant,  or  by  the  subdominant  followed  by 
the  dominant  and  proce%ing  to  the  tonic. 


73*  It  goes  without  saying  that  for  sentimental  reasons 
1 we  could,  argue  as  follows!  Thejneart  has  it3  reasons  hie.;  i->ne 
reason  doesn't  know."  But  in  the  present  case  the  aforesaid 
harmonies  in  examples  (b^  and  (c}  are  logical  and  compatible  only 
with  a real  answer,  those  in  example  a not  being  applicable 
here  since  they  belong  entirely  to  the  key  of  Eb  and  since  the 
subject  modulates  to  the  dominant.  Let  us  always  consider  that 
this  method  of  regarding  the  subject  harmonically  is  purely 
theoretical,  having  only  as  its  object  the  tonal  relationship 
! of  the  subject  and  answer,  and  let  us  remember  also  that  the 
subject,  considered  alone,  can  be  harmonized  entirely  different- 

;ly- 

74.  RETURN  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY.  When  the  dominant 

i . 

I has  been  heard  either  as  the  first  note  of  the  subject  or  after 
| the  tonic  or  mediant,  either  followed  or  not  by  other  degrees, 

! the  subject  must  reenter  in  the  principal  key.  ALL  THE  NOTES 
j WHICH  FOLLOW  THE  DOMINANT  WHEN  HEARD  UNDER  THESE  CONDITIONS 
MUST  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  NOTES  OF  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
KEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  UNLESS  THEY  ARE  AFFECTED  BY  AN  ALTERATION 
! CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY,  OR  UNLESS  THIS  ALTERATION 
IS  UNDERSTOOD  IN  THE  HARMONY . 

In  summary,  a subject,  according  to  the  special  rules 
of  the  fugue,  can  modulate  to  the  dominant  only  once,  and  if 
it  modulates  a second  time,  it  can  be  only  by  means  of  an 
alteration  characteristic  of  the  dominant  key.' 
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75*  the  REAL  ANSWER  TO  A TONAL  SUBJECT.  In  certain 
limited  cases— aside  from  chromatic  sub jects — where  the  subject 
proceeds  to  the  dominant  by  sounding  various  notes  of  the  scale, 
a real  answer  is  permissible  if  the  answer  takes  on  an  anti- 
musical  form,  or  if  the  melody  of  the  subject  is  too  distorted: 


It  is  evident  that  for  such  a subject  the  real  answer, 
although  contrary  to  the  rule,  is  preferable  for  the  two 


reasons  stated  above: 
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These  cases  occur  very  seldom;  they  occur  particularly 
when  the  melody  of  the  subject  is  of  a moving  character  at  the 
beginning,  and  such  cases  are  easily  discerned. 

76.  For  a subject  such  as  the  following  the  real  answer 
is  just  as  desirable  as  the  tonal  answer,  which  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  melody  of  the  subject: 


-hj  c ~i 
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If  we  choose  the  tonal  answer,  we  must  consider  the 
unaltered  subdominant  of  the  principal  key  the  subtonic  of  the 
pure  scale  of  the  dominant,  and  represent  it  in  the  answer  by 
ohe  leading  tone  of  the  principal  key,  which  so  changes  the 
melodic  character  of  the  subject  that  it  is  better  to  use 
the  real  answer.  It  is  also  convenient  to  have  the  subject 

end  each  time  on  the  dominant  preceded  by  the  unaltered 


I 


subdominant  of  the  principal  key. 

77.  MODULATION  TO  THE  DOMINANT  BY  CHARACTERISTIC  ALTER - 
! ATION . TONAL  ANSWER.  A SUBJECT  MODULATES  TO  THE  DOMINANT  KEY 

' EACH  TIME  ONE  OF  ITS  NOTES  IS  AFFECTED  BY  AN  ALTERATION  CHARAC- 

i 

TERISTIC  OF  THIS  KEY  (SEC.  33)  OR  WHEN  THIS  ALTERATION  IS  UNDER- 
| STOOD  IN  THE  HARMONY. 

In  this  case  (sec.  28,  29) 2 

ANY  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT  BELONGING-  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 
| KEY  IS  ANSWERED  NOTE  FOR  NOTE,  ALTERATION  FOR  ALTERATION,  IN 
| THE  DOMINANT  KEY. 

CONVERSELY,  ANY  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT  BELONGING  TO  THE 
; DOMINANT  KEY  IS  ANSWERED  NOTE  FOR  NOTE,  ALTERATION  FOR  ALTERA- 
TION, IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY. 


This  subject  is  in  F major;  it  ends  on  the  dominant  and 
hlso  includes  the  alteration  characteristic  of  the  dominant  key 
in  the  second  last  note  (the  tj  placed  before  the  b,  subdominant 
of  the  key  of  F,  becoming  consequently  the  leading  tone  of  the 
key  of  C,  which  is  the  dominant  of  the  key  of  f). 

The  answer,  then,  would  sound  the  leading  tone  followed 
by  the  tonic  in  the  key  of  F,  and  would  end  thus: 
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78.  But  in  this  subject  it  is  evident  that  the  modulation 
to  the  dominant  key  exists  before  the  characteristic  note  of  the 
key  has  been  heard.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the 
exact  spot  at  which  the  modulation  to  the  dominant  occurs,  and 
|'we  can,  in  a great  many  cases,  find  two  or  more  tonal  interpre- 

I 

' 

tations  of  the  subject,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  Justifi- 
able. It  is  certain,  however,  that  of  all  the  possible  solu- 
tions of  a specific  case,  there  will  be  one  which  is  preferable 
to  all  the  others . 

79*  SUBJECTS  ANALYZED.  We  will  attempt  to  make  this 
clear  by  an  analysis  of  the  preceding  subject,  together  with, 
some  other  analogies: 


For  the  sake  of  discussion  we  admit  that  this  subject 
can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  melodic  sections: 
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The  first  section  begins  on  the  tonic  and  does  not  go  to 
the  dominant;  we  ought  to  consider  it,  then,  as  belonging  in 
the  category  of  the  real  fugue,  and  treat  the  answer  as  though 
the  subject  confined  itself  entirely  to  this  section.  In 
figuring  the  intervals  of  this  section  in  relation  to  the  tonic 
of  the  key  of  F,  we  get  the  following  answer: 
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80.  The  fundamental  bass  notes  of  the  second  section 
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are  as  follows: 
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It  is  evident  t'nst  the  fundamental  af  the  second  note 
of  this  section,  can  have  only  one  major  chord  belonging  to  the 
key  of  C,  which  naturally  implies  that  the  modulation  to  the 
dominant  must  begin  on  the  first  note  of  the  second  section. 
THIS  ENTIRE  SECTION,  BELONGING  IN  THE  DOMINANT  KEY  OF  THE 
SUBJECT,  SHOULD  BE  ANSWERED  BY  THE  CORRESPONDING  DEGREES  OF 
THE  TONIC  KEY: 
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7*  Either  of  these  fundamentals  is  equally  correct. 
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The  joining  of  the  two  sections  of  the  subject  will  give 
us  the  following  answer: 
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81.  The  following  solutions  were  proposed  at  an  exami- 
nation; they  are  manifestly  false.  This  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing any  answer  with  its  subject  by  placing  opposite  each  of 
them  the  harmonies  which  it  would  assume  in  the  subject,  ob- 
serving the  impossibility  of  justifying  the  tonality  of  these 
harmonies : 


In  this  answer  we  must  assume  that  the  notes  indicated 
by  (+ ) belong  to  the  key  of  F,  since  they  have  been  answered 
by  the  corresponding  notes  in  the  key  of  C;  one  can  not  under- 


stand,  then,  why  the  leading  tone  of  the  latter  key  is  affected 
by  an  alteration  of  the  key  of  F;  this  alteration  would  be  Jus- 
tified only  if  the  subject  were  in  the  following  form: 


This,  however,  is  musically  impossible. 

82.  If  we  analyzed  in  like  manner  the  two  following 

solutions,  we  would  see  that  they  were  unjustifiable  both 

i 

harmonically  and  tonally: 
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83*  The  following  subject  is  is  G minor: 


It  bigins  on  the  tonic  and  modulates  to  the  dominant, 
for  it  ends  on  the  fifth  degree  preceded  by  the  alteration 
characteristic  of  the  dominant  key.  It  can  be  divided  into 
three  melodic  sections: 
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The  first  two  sections  are  obviously  in  G minor. 

Actually,  the  first  section  (the  head  of  the  subject) 
goes  from  the  tonic  to  the  msdiant,  passing  through  the 
supertonic;  according  to  the  rule,  the  intervals  should  be 
figured  in  the  scale  of  G minor  (principal  key  of  the  subject 
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The  second  section  can  have  only  the  following  funda 


mentals : 
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The  answer  to  the  first  two  sections  combined  will  be 
as  follows: 
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84.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  tonal 
role  of  the  first  d in  the  third  section: 
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since  obviously,  the  last  five  notes  of  the  subject  belong  to 
the  key  of  D minor,  the  dominant  of  the  subject.  Actually, 
the  c (subdominant  of  G)  and  the  e (submediant  of  G)  bear  the 

alteration  characteristic  of  the  key  of  D.  The  subject  finally 
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ends  on  the  dominant.  There  is  obviously,  then,  a modulation 
to  the  key  of  D minor. 

The  first  note  of  the  third  section  can  only  be  taken 

as  a root,  third,  or  fifth  of  a chord; 

1.  It  is  certainly  not  the  root  of  the  chord  of  D 

minor,  the  preceding  note,  e,  being  the  third  of  the  chord  on 

the  subdominant  of  G,  and  these  two  chords  can  not  be  connected 

Neither  is  it  the  root  of  the  chord  of  D major  (dominant  of  G 

/ 

I minor) , for  the  tonality  of  D minor  does  not  warrent  a chord  of 
I D major . 


2.  For  the  same  reasons  it  is  not  the  third  of  the 
major  chord  of  Bb  on  the  submediant  of  D minor. 

3.  We  must,  then,  consider  this  d the  fifth  of  the 
chord  of  G minor,  which  consequently,  by  virtue  of  the  cj 
which  immediately  follows  it,  becomes  the  subdominant  of  the 
key  of  D minor.  We  must,  then,  attribute  to  this  d the  funda- 
mental, ct , and  consider  it  (the  d)  the  tonic  of  D minor. 

The  third  section  will  then  have  for  its  fundamentals: 
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And  for  an  answer: 


The  complete  subject  and  answer  follow: 
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85.  THE  SUBJECT  ENDING  ON  THE  DOMINANT  OR  THE  SEVENTH. 
THE  TONAL  ANSWER.  A SUBJECT  MODULATES  TO  THE  DOMINANT  WHEN  IT 
ENDS: 

a)  ON  THE  DOMINANT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY8(sec  37). 


8.  Even  when  the  dominant  is  preceded  by  the  unaltered 
subdominant  of  the  principal  key,  which  always  becomes  the 
subtonic  of  the  dominant  key  and  which  is,  in  the  answer, 
represented  by  the  leading  tone  of  the  principal  key  (sec.  76). 


In  this  case  the  dominant  is  considered  the  tonic  of  the 
dominant  key  and  the  answer  ends  on  the  tonic  of  the  principal 
key . 

h)  ON  THE  SEVENTH  (UNALTERED  IN  MINOR)  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


KEY  (sec.  38) . 

In  this  case  the  seventh  (unaltered  in  minor)  is  consid- 
ered the  third  of  the  dominant  key  and  the  answer  ends  on  the 
third  of  the  principal  key: 
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86.  In  order  to  find  the  answer  to  these  subjects  they 
must  be  submitted  to  the  same  process  of  analysis  which  the 
subjects  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  underwent: 


This  subject  can  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
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The  first  part,  according  to  the  rule,  calls  for  the 


following  answer: 
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The  subject  having  modulated  to  the  dominant,  must, 

i « 

in  order  to  be  tonal,  reenter  in  the  principal  key.  Now  in  the 
second  part  there  is  no  characteristic  alteration  in  the  domi- 
nant key,  and  this  alteration  is  not  understood  in  the  harmony; 
this  part,  then,  belongs  in  its  entirety  to  the  principal 
tonality  of  the  subject,  which  calls  for  the  following  answer: 
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In  the  third  part,  the  final  note  must  be  considered 
the  tonic  of  the  dominant  key;  this  implies  that  the  modulation 
occurs  on  c,  the  first  note  of  the  section,  which  we  must  con*— 
aider,  then,  the  subdominant  of  the  key  of  G,  and  which  would 


call  for  the  following  answer: 


The  complete  subject  and  answer  follow: 


87.  Analyzing  the  following  subject  in  the  same  way 
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we  find  that  the  last  figure,  in  its  entirety: 
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belongs  in  the  key  of  Eb , dominant  of  the  principal  key. 

Actually  the  last  note  g,  according  to  rule,  must  be 
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considered  the  mediant  of  the  dominant  key  of  Eb ; consequently 
the  b and  the  a preceding  it  assume,  in  their  harmony,  the  dtj , 
the  characteristic  alteration  of  the  key  of  Eb . 

The  answer  will  then  be  as  follows: 


Similarly  we  find  the  answers  to  the  following  subjects: 
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88.  MUTATION.  The  reciprocal  imitation  of  the  tonic 
key  by  the  dominant  key  makes  the  answer  seem  to  modulate  to 
the  key  of  its  own  subdominant  each  time  it  imitates  a frag- 
ment of  the  subject  modulating  to  the  dominant  key.  We  see 
from  the  preceding  examples  that  the  answer  actually  undergoes 
a change  with  regard  to  the  subject  each  time  it  modulates  to 
the  dominant  key  or  returns  to  the  principal  key. 


THIS  MODIFICATION  IS  CALLED  mutation. 

The  mutation  is,  in  short,  constituted  by  the  omission 
or  the  addition  of  the  interval  of  the  second  between  two  notes 
of  the  answer,  the  one  considered  as  belonging  to  the  tonic  key, 
the  other  to  the  dominant  key . 

89*  In  certain  cases  the  mutation  produces  an  imitation 
of  the  subject  in  the  answer  by  oblique  motion;  in  any  case,  it 
can  not  produce  an  imitation  of  the  subject  in  contrary  motion. 

90.  Strictly  speaking,  the  mutation  produces  in  the 
answer  the  omission  of  the  interval  of  the  second  (major  or 
minor  according  to  mode): 


a)  WHEN  THE  SUBJECT  PROCEEDS,  AT  THE  BEGINNING,  RON 


THE  TONIC  TO  THE  DOMINANT 
BY  ASCENDING  MOTION: 
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— OR  TO  A NOTE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY  — 
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b)  WHEN  THE  SUBJECT  PROCEEDS,  AT  THE  BEGINNING,  FROM 
|i  THE  DOMINANT  TO  THE  TONIC— OR  TO  A NOTE  OF  THE  TONIC  KEY'- BY 
DESCENDING  MOTION: 


91.  Conversely— The  mutation  produces  in  the  answer 
the  addition  of  the  interval  of  the  second  (major  or  minor 
according  to  mode) : 

a)  WHEN  THE  SUBJECT  PROCEEDS,  AT  THE  BEGINNING,  FROM 
THE  TONIC  TO  THE  DOMINANT —OR  TO  A NOTE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY  — 
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!j  one  were  willing  to  reproduce  the  chromatic  alteration  of  the 
subdominant  of  the  principal  key  when  it  immediately  follows 
the  dominant  of  the  principal  key,  which  is  considered  the 
tonic  of  the  dominant  key. 

t>)  In  the  answer  of  a chromatic  subject  proceeding  at 
I the  beginning  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant  by  ascending 
motion: 
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one  were  willing  to  reproduce  the  chromatic  alteration  of  the 
I subdominant  of  the  dominant  key  when  it  immediately  follows 
the  tonic  of  the  principal  key  and  when  the  subject  sounds  all 

i 

the  degrees  between  the  tonic  and  the  dominant. 

93.  In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  mechanism  of 
the  answer  of  a subject  belonging  to  one  of  the  two  preceding 
types,  we  must  disregard  the  chromatic  Intervals: 
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Here  (sec.  43)  is  the  answer  to  the  subject  reduced  to 


its  diatonic  form: 


If  in  this  subject  we  could  insert  a chromatic  interval  , 
between  the  first  and  second  notes,  it  would  not  be  the  same 
in  the  answer  where  the  second  note  is  a repetition  of  the 
first;  in  the  answer,  then,  this  chromatic  must  be  repeated 
until  the  interval  of  the  natural  subdominant  of  the  dominant 
key  is  reached: 


and  we  must  answer  an  altered  interval  by  a natural  interval, 
which  gives  an  imitation  in  oblique  motion. 
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94.  By  similarly  treating  a subject  proceeding  directly 
to  the  dominant  by  ascending  chromatic  motion,  we  obtain  the 
same  result  in  the  answer: 
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Here  we  see  that  in  the  answer  it  is  the  dominant  of  the 
principal  key  (Identical  with  the  tonic  of  the  dominant  key) 
which  we  must  repeat,  since  between  these  two  notes  we  can  in- 
sert a chromatic  half-tone. 
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It  is  evident  that  this  alteration  of  the  melody  of  the 
i'  subject  is  no  longer  produced  in  the  answer  when  the  subject  is 
in  the  following  form,  since  the  oblique  imitation  of  the 
subject  results  in  a similar  motion  of  the  melody;  it  would  be 
necessary,  then,  to  answer  subjects  of  this  kind  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  after  first  applying  the  general  rule  to  them: 
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96.  Tli©  case  is  different: 

a)  When  the  chromatic  motion  of  the  subject  stops  or 
returns  to  the  mediant  or  the  tonic  before  sounding  the 
dominant . 

b)  When  the  subject  sounds,  immediately  after  the 
tonic,  any  other  degree  than  the  altered  tonic,  or  the  super  — 
tonic  of  the  principal  key  affected  by  a descending  alteration. 

In  these  cases  the  answer  follows  the  rules  previously 
stated  ( sec.  16) : 


i 


97-  At  any  rate,  when  a subject  proceeds  directly  and 
chromatically  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic  by  descending 
motion,  or  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant  by  ascending  motion, 
the  real  answer  is  preferable  if  the  tonal  answer  distorts  the 
character  of  the  subject  too  much: 


from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  or  by  descending  from  the  tonic 
to  the  dominant,  its  character  is  better  preserved  by  the  tonal 
answer,  although  a real  answer  would  give  a more  legitimate 
solution . 

99.  SOME  EXCEPTIONAL  TYPES  OF  SUBJECTS.  The  theory  of 
the  preceding  is: 

a)  A SUBJECT  MUST  BEGIN  ONLY  ON  THE  TONIC,  MEDIANT, 

OR  DOMINANT. 
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b)  A SUBJECT  CAN  END  ONLY  ON  THE  TONIC,  MEDIANT, 
DOMINANT,  OR  SEVENTH  (UNALTERED  IN  MINOR). 

In  free  compoaltion  it  sometimes  happens  that  a subject 
begins  on  some  other  degree  than  those  Just  mentioned;  it  is 
understood  that  the  composer  of  such  a subject  can  interpret 
it  to  his  fancy,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  tonality  and 
the  character  of  the  answer. 

However,  by  reverting  to  the  rules  as  previously  stated, 
one  could  find  a reasonable  interpretation  of  any  subject  of 
this  kind  which  would  permit  making  a logical  answer. 

100.  THE  SUBJECT  BEGINNING-  ON  THE  SEVENTH  (MAJOR). 

When  a subject  begins  on  the  seventh  degree  in  major,  this 
seventh  will  always  be  considered  the  mediant  of  the  dominant 
key . 

It  will  be  answered  by  the  mediant  of  the  principal  key 
as  though  the  subject  began  in  the  dominant  key: 
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Any  other  answer  sounding  the  seventh  degree  of  the  domi-» 
nant  key  is  illogical  from  the  harmonic  and  tonal  point  of  view; 
the  leading  tone  of  the  principal  key  is  obviously  the  third  of 
the  chord  on  the  dominant  and  it  can  be  answered  only  by  the 
third  of  the  tonic  chord,  since  the  dominant  of  the  principal 
key,  at  the  beginning  of  the  subject,  is  always  considered  the 
tonic  of  the  dominant  key. 

This  subject  must  be  treated,  then,  as  though  it  began 
on  the  dominant,  the  fundamentals  being  the  same  in  both  cases: 


101  . THE  SUBJECT  BEGINNING-  ON  THE  SEVENTH(  MINOR)  . 

-hen  a subject  begins  on  the  altered  seventh,  in  minor,  this 
seventh  will  always  be  considered  the  leading  tone  of  the  prin~ 
cipal  key , and  it  will  be  answered  by  the  leading  tone  of  the 
scale  of  the  dominant  key: 
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This  altered  seventh  can  not  "be  considered  the  third  of 
the  perfect  triad  on  the  dominant  of  minor  because  this 
triad  is  minor.  IN  MINOR  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  BEGIN  A SUBJECT 
ON  THE  UNALTERED  SEVENTH  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY. 

102.  THE  SUBJECT  BEGINNING  ON  THE  ALTERED  SUBDOMINANT. 


If  a subject  begins  on  the  altered  subdominant  of  the  principal 
key,  this  altered  subdominant  is  always  considered  the  leading 
tone  of  the  dominant  key,  and  it  will  be  answered  by  the  seventh 
degree  (altered  in  minor)  of  the  principal  key: 
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103-  THE  SUBJECT  BEGINNING  ON  THE  SUPERTONIC , SUB-— 
DOMINANT,  OR  SUBMEDIANT.  If  a subject  begins  on  the  supertonic, 
the  unaltered  subdominant,  or  the  submediant  of  the  principal 
key,  it  is  considered  as  beginning  in  the  key  of  its  tonic, 
j and  we  figure  the  first  note  in  the  scale  of  this  key;  (refer 
to  rules  as  stated  in  sec.  35  et  seq  . ) : 
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It  is  practically  impossible  to  begin  a subject  on  the 
subdominant  or  submediant  of  a key  without  feeling  the  tonality 
of  that  key;  it  is  better,  then,  to  avoid  subjects  of  this 
sort.  In  writing  such  subjects  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
how  the  tonality  and  the  mode  of  a subject  may  remain  uncertain 
when  it  begins  on  any  note  other  than  the  tonic,  mediant,  or 
dominant . 

104 . SUMMARY : 

I 

A SUBJECT  DOES  NOT  MODULATE  WHEN,  BEGINNING  OR  ENDING 
ON  THE  TONIC  OR  MEDIANT,  IT  DOES  NOT  PROCEED  TO  THE  DOMINANT  OR 
WHEN  IT  SOUNDS  THE  DOMINANT  ONLY  INCIDENTALLY  AS  A PASSING  TONE, 


AN  EMBELLISHMENT,  OR  DURING  ITS  NATURAL  PROGRESS. 


A SUBJECT  MODULATES  TO  THE  DOMINANT  KEY  WHEN,  AFTER  BE- 
GINNING ON  THE  TONIC  OR  MEDIANT,  IT  PROCEEDS  TO  THE  DOMINANT 
EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  BY  SOUNDING  VARIOUS  NOTES  OF  THE  TONIC  OR 
DOMINANT  SCALiiS  • 

III 

A SUBJECT  MODULATES  TO  THE  DOMINANT  WHEN  IT  BEGINS  ON 
THE  DOMINANT,  OR  ENDS  ON  THE  DOMINANT  OR  SEVENTH  (UNALTERED  IN 
MINOR) . IN  THIS  CASE  THE  DOMINANT  OF  THE  SUBJECT  BECOMES  THE 
TONIC  IN  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY,  AND  THE  SEVENTH  (UN- 
ALTERED  IN  MINOR)  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  MEDIANT  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY. 
i • IV 

WHEN  A SUBJECT  BEGINS  ON  THE  TONIC  OR  MEDIANT  AND 
PROCEEDS  TO  THE  DOMINANT  (OR  THE  SEVENTH  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWED 
BY  THE  DOMINANT)  BY  SOUNDING  VARIOUS  OTHER  DEGREES,  ALL  THESE 
DEGREES  ARE  FIGURED  IN  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY  OF  THE 
SUBJECT,  PROVIDED  THE  NOTE  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDING  THE  DOMINANT 
IS  THE  MEDIANT  OR  THE  TONIC.  IN  ALL  OTHER  CASES  THESE  DEGREES 
ARE  FIGURED  IN  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY —EVEN  THE  UNALTER- 
ED SUBDOMINANT  WHICH  IS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  THE  SEVENTH  OF  THE 
DOMINANT  KEY. 

V 

A SUBJECT  MODULATES  TO  THE  DOMINANT  WHENEVER  IT  SOUNDS 
AN  ALTERATION  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THIS  KEY,  OR  WHENEVER  THIS 
ALTERATION  IS  UNDERSTOOD  IN  THE  HARMONY. 


VI 


THE  DOMINANT  ONCE  HEARD  AS  THE  TONIC  OF  THE  DOMINANT 
KEY  (EITHER  AS  THE  FIRST  NOTE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  OR  IN  THE  HEAD  OF 
THE  SUBJECT  AFTER  THE  TONIC  OR  MEDIANT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY) , 
ALL  THE  NOTES  WHICH  FOLLOW  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  INTERVALS 
IN  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY.  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  SUBJECT 
CAN  MODULATE  TO  THE  DOMINANT  KEY  ONLY  BY  MEANS  OF  AN  ALTERATION 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THIS  KEY  PLACED  BEFORE  ONE  OF  THE  NOTES  OR 
UNDERSTOOD  IN  THE  HARMONY. 

: vi1 

ANY  INTERVAL  WHICH,  IN  THE  SUBJECT,  BELONGS  IN  THE  SCALE 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY,  MUST  BE  REPRODUCED  IN  THE  ANSWER,  WITH 
THE  ALTERATIONS  WHICH  AFFECT  IT,  BY  THE  CORRESPONDING  INTERVAL 
IN  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY  (THE  IMITATION  BEING  CONFINED 
TO  THE  FIFTH  ABOVE  OR  THE  FOURTH  BELOW) . 

CONVERSELY , ANY  INTERVAL  WHICH,  IN  THE  SUBJECT,  BELONGS 
IN  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  DOMINANT  KEY,  MUST  BE  REPRODUCED  IN  THE 
ANSWER,  WITH  THE  ALTERATIONS  WHICH  AFFECT  IT,  BY  THE  CORRES- 
PONDING INTERVAL  IN  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  FIRST  DEGREE  OF  THE 
SUBJECT  (THE  IMITATION  BEING  CONFINED  TO  THE  FOURTH  ABOVE  OR 
THE  FIFTH  BELOW) . 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  COUNTERSUBJECT 

105.  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT  IS  AN  ADDITIONAL  PART  WRITTEN 
IN  INVERTIBLE  COUNTERPOINT  AT  THE  OCTAVE  OR  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND 
WHICH  APPEARS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  SUBJECT,  ACCOMPANYING  IT 

Iqr  THE  ANSWER]  EACH  TIME  IT  APPEARS. 

106.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT. 

A good  counter sub jec t must  have  the  following 

characteristics : 
l 

a)  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT  MUST  BE  SIMILAR  TO  THE  SUBJECT 
ONLY  IN  ITS  MODULATIONS;  IT  MUST  RESEMBLE  THE  FORM  OF  THE 
SUBJECT  NEITHER  IN  MELODY  NOR  IN  RHYTHM;  NEVERTHELESS,  WHAT- 
EVER THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THEM , THE  COUNTERSUBJECT  MUST  BE 
OF  THE  SAME  STYLE  AS  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  countersubject  must  never  be  incongruous  with  the 
1 subject  which  it  accompanies.  In  composition  one  would  not 
give  a joyous  and  skipping  accompaniment  to  a severe  and 
stately  melody;  neither  should  one  join  to  a subject  a 
countersubject  of  opposing  character. 

b)  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ITS  COUNTERSUBJECT  SHOULD  EACH  BE 


. 

. 


ABLE  TO  SERVE  AS  A GOOD  HARMONIC  BASS  TO  THE  OTHER. 

This  is  important,  for  in  the  course  of  the  fugue  the 
subject  and  countersubject  sound  alternately  in  all  the  voices. 

c)  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT  SHOULD  ALWAYS  BE  HEARD  AFTER 
THE  SUBJECT,  AND  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE  IT  SHOULD  BEGIN  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  ANSWER. 1 

The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  keep  the  subject  in  pre- 
dominance and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  result  from 
simultaneous  entrances.  As  a fugue  subject  may  have  as  many 
countersubject  as  it  has  parts  in  addition  to  the  part  which 
announces  the  subject,  care  should  be  taken,  in  a fugue  which 
has  several  countersub jects , that  the  latter  enter  successively 
and  not  simultaneously. 

If  there  are  several  countersubjects,  each  one  should 
’aaVe  a melody  distinct  from  that  of  the  others  and  from  that 
of  the  subject;  they  should  not  imitate  each  other  or  the 

subject : 


1.  [Translator's  note.  Gedalge  uses  subject . but  in 
order  to  be  consistant,  and  in  the  interests  of  clarity,  we 
prefer  to  use  answer.] 
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d)  EITHER  THE  SUBJECT  OR  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT  SHOULD 
SOUND  A NEW  NOTE  ON  THE  FIRST  BEAT  OF  THE  MEASURE. 

The  countersubject  must  not  sound  notes  of  the  same 
value  as  those  of  the  subject  simultaneously;  likewise,  if  the 
oubject  stops,  the  countersubject  should  continue,  and  vice 
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e)  THE  HARMONIES  DETERMINED  BY  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT 


SHOULD  BE  AS  RICH  AND  VARIED  AS  POSSIBLE. 

To  accomplish  this,  suspensions  should  be  used  as  often 
as  possible;  on  the  other  hand,  one  should  avoid  too  frequent 
changes  of  harmony  during  the  course  of  a measure,  and  should 
treat  as  passing  tones  all  those  notes  which  are  not  necessary 
to  an  accurate  harmonic  realization: 


is  repeated  in  the  following  measure  Immediately  after  a rest, 
and  then  descends  one  degree,  it  must  be  considered  as  a sus- 
pension anc.  treated  harmonically  as  though  the  syncopation  had 
been  retained;  in  the  preceding  example,  measures  four  and  five 
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should  be  treated  as  if  the  melody  were  written  thus: 


107.  MUTATION  IN  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT.  WHEN  THE  COUNTER- 
SUBJECT ACCOMPANIES  THE  ANSWER  OF  A SUBJECT  WHICH  DOES  NOT  MOD- 
ULATE (REAL  FUGUE) , IT  UNDERGOES  NO  CHANGE;  IT  IS  SIMPLY  TRANS- 
POSED IN  THE  KEY  OF  THE  ANSWER. 

IF  THE  SUBJECT  MODULATES  (TONAL  FUGUE),  THE  COUNTER SUB- 
JECT HEARD  WITH  THE  ANSWER  UNDERGOES  ONE  OR  SEVERAL  MODIFICA- 


TIONS WHICH  PARALLEL  THE  DIFFERENCES  WHICH  EXIST  BETWEEN  THE 


ANSWER  AND  THE  SUBJECT. 

Thus  we  get  a mutation  in  the  countersubject  which  cor" 
responds  with  the  mutation  in  the  answer. 

108.  When  a subject  causes  a mutation  in  the  answer 
near  the  beginning,  the  countersubject  should  not  begin  until 
after  the  mutation: 
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109*  If  for  any  reason  the  countersubject  begins  before 
the  first  mutation  in  the  subject,  the  same  rules  should  be 
followed  which  apply  to  the  subject  when  the  countersubject 
appears  with  the  answer;  the  mutation  in  each  should  be  Iden- 
tical : 


/v,  /*ve.  * 


There  are  two  mutations  in  the  head  of  this  countersub ject 

corresponding  to  the  changes  of  the  intervals  (+)  in  the  answer 
as  compared  with  the  subject;  at  a melodic  interval  of  a third 
j(+),  at  the  beginning  of  the  countersubject  of  the  subject, 
the  countersubject  of  the  answer  responds  with  the  interval  of 
the  second;  the  contrary  is  true  at  the  sign  (+  +)  , where  the 
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interval  of  the  second  in  the  countersubject  of  the  subject  is 
answered  by  the  interval  of  the  third.  One  will  notice  that 
in  this  case  the  subject  and  answer  present  inverse  mutations 
to  those  of  the  countersubject,  in  the  sense  that  the  addition 
of  a step  between  two  intervals  in  the  answer  as  compared  with 
the  subject  corresponds  to  an  equal  diminution  in  the  counter^ 
subject  and  vice  versa . 

110.  In  any  case,  one  meets  with  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  when  the  counter subj ect  enters  before  the  first 
mutation,  and  one  is  not  free  to  give  to  the  head  of  the  coun- 
tersubject any  form  which  he  may  wish.  It  is  far  better,  then, 
to  hav6  the  counter subject  enter  after  the  first  mutation  of 
the  answer. 

111.  The  countersubject  also  undergoes  as  many  mutations 
as  there  are  modulations  in  the  subject;  as  the  effect  of  these 
mutations  is  felt  only  in  the  answer,  one  must  never  write  the 
countersubject  with  the  answer,  but  rather  with  the  subject.5 

±1' . Uom  0?  SUSPENSIONS.  The  suppression  or  addition 
of  an  interval  which  the  mutation  produces  in  the  answer  often 
makes  iL  difficult  to  use  in  the  counter subject  suspensions 
which,  though  justified  in  the  countersubject  of  the  subject, 
woul  ,[lave  no  resolution  in  the  counter  subject  of  the  answer. 


f.  V-pfe^lator*3  note.  Refers,  of  course,  to  the  pre- 


liminary sketch]) 


This  inconvenience  could  sometimes  Ice  avoided  by  repeating  a 
note  in  the  counter subject , if  the  mutation  should  produce  tne 
suppression  of  an  interval: 


oi  c-f. 


One  can  see  from  this  example  that  the  mutation  which, 
in  the  answer,  suppresses  an  interval  as  compared  with  the 
subject,  adds  one  in  the  same  place  in  the  countersubject. 

If  we  had  used  the  suspension  in  the  countersubject 
without  repeating  the  note: 
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we  would  have  had  for  the  counter subject  of  the  answer: 


which  would  have  given  a dissonance  of  a second  without  resolu- 
tion . 

We  could  also  have  presented  the  passage  thus: 


But  in  addition  to  that,  this  form  would  have  given  a 
| false  harmonic  impression  and  would  have  distorted  the  melodic 
line  of  the  countersubject  too  much.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  use  the  device  mentioned  before  and  repeat  a note  in  the 
counter  subject  of  the  subject  rather  than  to  use  a consonance 
of  weak  and  uninteresting  harmony.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  resolution  of  the 
| dissonance  does  not  occur  in  the  countersubject  of  the  answer 
| on  the  same  beat  as  in  the  countersubject  of  the  subject;  but 


that  is  not  important;  what  is  important  is  that  the  suspension 
does  resolve. 

113.  NAMING-  FUGUES.  Formerly  a simple  fugue  was  one  in 
which  the  countersubject  was  replaced  by  some  simple  counter- 
point, varied  according  to  the  imagination  of  the  composer; 
this  type  of  fugue  is  no  longer  practised. 

A double  fugue  was  one  which  had  one  subject  and  one 
countersub j ect . 

Triple  and  quadruple  fugues  were  those  which  had  one 
subject  and  two  or  three  countersubjects  respectively.  These 
terms  are  now  obsolete;  today  we  simply  say  that  a fugue  has 
a subject  and  one,  two,  or  three  countersubjects , as  the  case 
may  be . 

114.  When  a fugue  has  two  or  three  countersubjects, 
they  must  be  combined  with  the  subject  according  to  the  rules 
of  invertible  counterpoint  in  three  or  four  parts,  as  the  case 
may  be . 

115.  Although  a good  fugue  can  be  written  without  any 
countersubject,  it  is  impossible  to  write  a good  fugue  with  a 
poor  countersubject. 

The  structure  of  the  counter  sub ject  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance, so  we  are  presenting  here  a practical  means  of 
finding  a good  countersubject. 

0.  .^Translator’s  note.  See  introduction  for  further 
information  on  this  point  J 
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116.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TNS  COUNTERSUBJECT.  The  subject 
once  chosen,  we  must  find,  the  fundamental  harmonies,  th^^e 
harmonies  once  determined,  we  take  ion  tne  framev/ork  0-  t.ne 
countersubject  the  notes  from  the  fundamental  chords  which  are 
best  invertible  with  the  subject;  in  other  words,  those  which 
form  the  best  bass  for  the  subject,  and  against  which  the 
subject  will  be  a good  harmonic  bass. 

This  is  the  first  draft  of  the  countersubject;  now  we 
need  only  to  give  it  the  form  most  suitable  to  the  melody  of 
the  subject: 


97 


117.  This  subject  is  eight  measures  long;  we  saw  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  that  the  countersubject  must  begin  immedi- 
ately after  the  head  of  the  subject.  Leaving  the  first  measure, 
then,  we  will  go  on  to  the  second. 

a)  Second  measure:  There  are  three  notes  in  the 

fundamental  harmony  of  this  measure: 


93 


Two  of  them,  e and  g,  are  invertible  with  the  e in  the 
i subject;  they  are  equally  good  as  basses,  and  conversely,  the 
subject  could  serve  as  an  adequate  bass  to  either  of  them; 
they  may  be  used  interchangeably. 


consider  the  _e  on  the  second  beat  a passing  tone.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  discard,  as  a fundamental  chord,  the  seventh  of 
the  dominant  which,  necessitating  a preparation,  demands  the 
harmonization  of  the  _e  on  the  second  beat.  This  chord,  however, 
lacking  preparation  in  the  preceding  measure,  could  not  be 
preserved  as  the  fundamental  chord  of  the  first  note  (dip  in 
the  measure.  There  remains,  then,  as  notes  invertible  with 
the  d^  and  f$  of  this  measure,  only  the  third  (d$)  or  the  fifth 
(f#)  of  the  fundamental;  but  the  d#  of  the  first  beat  can  not 
be  doubled,  harmonically,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  leading  tone. 
7e  are  obliged,  then,  in  the  counter subject,  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  fjj  for  the  first  beat;  for  the  third  beat  we 
have  a choice  between  and  f ^ . At  first  sight  we  will  choose 

the  dt{  which  will  give  us  an  exchange  of  notes  with  the  subjects 


b)  Third  measure 


In  order  to  avoid  too  diversified  harmonies,  we  will 


c)  Fourth  measure 
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The  three  notes  of  the  fundamental  chord  are  invert- 
ible with,  the  g of  the  subject;  they  are  equally  good  as  basses, 
although  the  root  or  third  is  preferable. 

118.  The  four  measures  together  will  now  give  the 
following  rough  outline  of  the  counter  subject : 
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Continuing  for  four  more  measures  we  will  have  the 
following  rough  outline  of  our  counter  subject : 
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Comparing  measures  three  and  four,  we  see  that  by  suspend 
lag  the  f in  the  third  measure  into  the  first  beat  of  the 
fourth  measure  we  shall  have  a richer  harmony: 


The  same  is  true  in  the  fifth  measure  where  the  a can  be 
suspended  to  the  first  beat  of  the  sixth  measure: 


The  complete  subject  and  countersubject  follow: 


119*  Such  as  It  is,  the  counter  subject  would  be  com- 
plete harmonically,  but  contrapuntally  it  has  no  interest. 

The  sixth  measure  alone  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  better  to  draw  this  rough  outline  in  order  to 
produce  a musical  phrase  which  can  accompany  the  subject  with- 
out resembling  it  either  melodically  or  rhythmically. 

120.  First  we  will  avoid  starting  the  countersubject 
on  the  first  bear  of  the  second  measure  so  that  its  entrance 
will  be  more  apparent,  and  since  we  have  a choice  of  the  two 
notes  e and  g,  we  can  sound  them  successively  in  a way  which 
will  mark  every  beat  in  the  measure.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  the  countersubject  accentuate  the  beats  which  are  not 
marked  by  the  subject,  and  conversely,  it  is  useless  to  give 
the  countersubject  the  same  melodic  movement  as  the  subject. 

In  other  words,  avoid  having  the  subject  and  counter - 
subject  sound  notes  of  like  value  simultaneously. 

For  the  same  reason  we  will  sound  as  the  third  beat  of 
the  fourth  measure,  the  g or  the  b,  and  in  the  seventh  measure 
we  will  sound  on  the  third  beat  the  seventh  (a),  which  will 
join  the  b of  the  first  beat  with  the  & of  the  first  beat  of 
the  eighth  measure. 

fe  will  have  to  choose  our  countersubject  from  these 
two  forms,  which  are  only  slightly  different  and  equally  good 
narmonically , although  the  first  is  preferable  melodically j 


121.  CHROMATIC  COUNTERSUBJECTS.  Certain  subjects  can 
only  be  harmonized  chromatically;  by  treating  them  otherwise, 
one  risks  making  a serious  error—  unpardonable  among  musicians— 
1 . e. , treating  a major  subject  as  though  it  were  minor,  and 
vice  versa. 


122.  In  the  subject: 
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it  is  evident  that  the  second  measure  can  not  have  the  tonic 
f for  its  fundamental  since,  because  of  the  alteration  of  the 
a,  the  chord  would  belong  to  the  minor  mode.  We  must  give 
this  subject,  then,  harmony  such  as  the  following,  which  alone 
can  produce  a good  countersubj ect : 


c 


123.  It  is  the  same  in  this  other  subject  which,  in 
the  third  measure,  modulates  to  the  subdominant  (minor)  of  the 
principal  key;  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  believe  that  this 
subject,  belonging  in  minor,  could  end  in  major: 
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124.  In  looking  for  the  natural  harmonies  of  a subject, 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  chromatic 
progress,  which,  when  it  exists,  undoubtedly  produces  greater 
harmonic  richness  in  the  countersubject,  thereby  becoming 
preferable  to  any  other. 

125.  Here  are  other  examples  showing  in  tabular  form 
the  different  steps  in  the  development  of  the  countersubject: 
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The  same  countersub ject  accompanying  the  answer. 
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The  same  e ountersiib.ieo t accompanying  the  answer. 
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Such  are  the  successive  operations  in  the  construction 
of  a countersub j ec t , presented  in  analytical  form.  With  ex- 
perience and  practice  one  can  learn  to  conceive  them  instinctive 
ly,  the  important  notes  of  the  counter  subject  coming  to  one  at 
first  thought,  without  the  necessity  of  doing  all  this  work  of 
analysis,  except  in  certain  special  cases. 

In  summary,  we  see  that  for  any  subject  whatever,  all 
good  counter subject  would  have  for  a bass  the  same  harmonic 
elements,  and  that  they  will  differ  only  in  the  rhythm  or  the 
melody  which  individual  imaginations  will  attribute  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  EXPOSITION 

126.  At  the  beginning  of  a fugue  the  subject  is 
announced  in  one  of  the  parts,  followed  by  the  answer  in  another 
part;  a third  voice  sounds  the  subject  again,  which  is  like- 
wise followed  by  the  answer. 

THESE  POUR  SUCCESSIVE  ENTRANCES  CONSTITUTE  THE 

EXPOSITION. 

— 

127.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  parts  in  a fugue,  the 
exposition  never  contains  fewer  that  four  entrances. 

128.  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT . THE  SUBJECT 
MUST  ALWAYS  ALTERNATE  WITH  THE  ANSWER. 

The  counter  subject  or  countersubjects  may  appear  with 
the  first  entrance  of  the  subject,  but  for  a clear  understand- 
ing of  the  themes  of  the  fugue,  it  is  better  to  have  them 
enter  successively  and  to  announce  the  subject  alone,  having 
the  countersubject  enter  only  with  the  answer;  this  disposi- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  showing  each  part  in  bold  relief. 

129.  If  there  are  several  countersubjects,  the  first 
could  be  announced  at  the  second  entrance,  and  the  others 
sounded  successively  at  the  third  an  fourth  entrances;  this 


would  produce  a clearer  effect,  and  It  would  be  easier  to  follow 
the  development  of  the  principal  and  secondary  themes  through- 
out the  fugue . 

130.  However,  if  the  subject  is  in  notes  of  long  value 
or  has  not  a very  well  defined  melodic  form,  the  counteroub- 
Ject  or  countersubjects  could  be  announced  with  the  first 
entrance  in  order  to  arouse  at  the  beginning  interest  which 
might  otherwise  be  dormant. 

131.  THE  SUBJECT  TRANSFEBED  TO  A CORRESPONDING  VOICE . 

A subject  which  is  announced  in  one  voice  can  be  transferred 
indiscriminately  into  another  voice  of  corresponding  range; 
jL.  e.,  a subject  written  for  bass  can  be  placed  in  the  alto, 
and  vice  versa ; likewise  a subject  given  out  in  the  tenor  can 
also  be  taken  by  the  soprano,  and  vice  versa ; but  in  the  ex- 
position  one  must  never  sound  in  the  bass  or  the  alto  a sub- 
ject announced  in  the  tenor  or  the  soprano,  and  vice  versa . 

132.  If  one  sounds  the  counter  subject  at  the  first 
entrance  of  the  subject,  it  is  better  to  announce  it  in  a 
voice  of  corresponding  range,  but  if  the  counter subject  enters 
only  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  answer,  it  is  well  to  sound 

it  in  the  part  in  which  the  subject  has  just  been  announced. 
This  applies  only  in  fugues  which  have  one  countersubject . 

133.  THE  ANSWER  MUST  ENTER  AS  SOON  AS  THE  SUBJECT  HAS 
FINISHED . 

Frequently,  however,  this  rule  has  to  be  broken,  either 
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because  the  rhythm  of  the  subject  makes  it  di_ficul or  be- 
cause the  two  tonalities  do  not  succeed  each  other  smoothly 
as  a result  of  the  modulation  of  the  answer: 
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It  is  evident  that  here,  by  sounding  the  answer  imme- 
diately after  the  last  note  of  the  subject,  one  would  complete- 
ly distort  the  rhythm  of  the  theme,  since  the  accented  beats 
of  the  answer  would  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  subject: 


which  is  impossible  from  a purely  musical  point  of  view. 

134.  CODA  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  WE  FILL  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  MEASURE  WITH  A CODA,  WHICH  IS  A MELODI"  LINE  WRITTEN  IN 
EITHER  SIMPLE  OR  DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT,  WHICH  SERVES  TO  INTRO- 
DUCE THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  ANSWER,  AND  WHICH  WE  CONTINUE  UNTIL 
THE  ENTRANCE  Of  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT;  there  may  be  a short  rest 
before  the  entrance  of  the  countersubject,  or  it  may  follow 
the  coda  immediately. 


- 


. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  write  this  coda  in  the  style  of 
the  subject  and  countersubject  so  that  the  latter  will  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  coda,  as  the  coda  itself  must  be 
a logical  consequence  of  the  subject. 

135  • The  coda,  like  any  melodic  or  rhythmic  figure 
in  any  voice  whatever  in  the  exposition,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  fugue  and  aids  in  the  later  developments  of  the  subject. 

If  the  note  which  ends  the  subject  and  the  note  which 
begins  the  answer,  although  forming  a consonant  interval 
used  in  counterpoint,  are  not  of  the  same  tonality,  and  if 
the  subject  ends  on  the  same  beat  on  which  the  answer  should 
enter,  a coda  must  be  inserted.  (See  example  under  Sec.  156.) 

In  certain  cases  we  add  a coda  to  a subject  before 
having  the  answer  enter,  although  it  could  begin  on  the  last 
note  of  the  subject;  we  see  an  example  of  this  in  Sec.  172 
(eighth  measure),  where  the  coda  is  added  for  eurythny  of  the 
subject  and  to  avoid  a unison. 

Some  purely  musical  considerations  could  also  cause 
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the  omission  of  a coda  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  necee- 
sary  (see  exposition  sec.  160,  161) ; such  a case  must  be  Jeter- 
mined  by  its  own  feeling,  for  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
these  cases  or  to  apply  any  fixed  rule  to  them. 

136.  SECOND  CODA.  It  often  happens  that  when  the  an- 
swer  enters  on  the  last  note  of  the  subject,  the  third  entrance 
can  not  appear  immediately  aft  r the  second;  in  this  case  we 
add  a second  coda  between  the  second  and  third  entrances. 


This  coda  can  be  more  developed,  and  can  consist,  according 
to  the  movement  of  the  fugue, of  two  or  three  measures;  this 
coda  is  advantageous  when  the  subject  and  its  counter sub J ec t 
do  not  posess  enough  material  for  their  ultimate  development; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  fill  in  when  neither 
part  is  sounding  the  subject  or  countersubject.  This  pro- 
cedure is  frequently  used  even  when  the  alternate  entrances 
of  the  subject  and  answer  can  appear  without  interruption . 

137.  THE  UNISON  AVOIDED.  THE  LAST  NOTE  OF  THE  SUB- 


JECT AND  THE  FIRST  NOTE  OF  THE  ANS1ER  MUST  NEVER  FORM  A UNISON. 

In  this  case  we  transfer  the  first  entrance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  a voice  of  corresponding  range  (soprano — tenor,  alto  — 
bass) : 


The  subject  being  announced  in  the  alto  and  producing  a 
unison  with  the  first  note  of  the  answer,  we  transfer  it  to 
the  bass,  the  corresponding  voice  of  the  alto: 


Thus  the  first  note  of  the  answer  is  at  the  octave  above 
the  last  note  of  the  subject  instead  of  forming  a unison  with 
it.  One  can,  in  order  to  avoid  a unison  of  this  kind,  add  a 
coda  to  the  subject  (see  example,  sec.  172). 

138.  FREE  PARTS.  When  the  part  which  first  announces 
the  subject  has  finished,  another  part  sounds  the  answer; 
during  this  section  the  first  part  continues  in  simple  counter- 
point, or  a free  part,  which  may  or  may  not  be  interrupted  by 
a short  rest  before  sounding  the  countersubject. 

The  answer  finished,  a third  part  sounds  the  subject, 
while  the  voice  which  sounded  the  answer  takes  up  the  counter- 
subject  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  part;  the  latter  con- 
tinues to  accompany  this  third  entrance  with  a free  part  in 
simple  counterpoint. 

In  its  turn  the  fourth  voice  sounds  the  answer  accompan- 
ied by  the  countersub ject  in  the  voice  which  has  just  sounded 
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the  subject,  while  the  other  two  parts  sound  simple  counter- 
points of  the  same  style  as  the  subject  and  countersubject. 

139.  These  accompanying  counterpoints,  or  free  parts, 
should  have  well  defined  melodic  lines  and  should  not  be 
simply  harmonic  fillers.  From  the  beginning,  the  free  parts 
should  be  written  in  imitative  style  as  much  as  possible. 

140.  THE  EXPOSITION  IN  TWO  PARTS.  If  the  fugue  is  in 
two  parts,  each  voice  will  sound  the  subject  and  answer;  the 
voice  which  announces  the  subject  the  first  time  will  sound 
the  answer  at  the  fourth  entrance,  and  consequently,  the  voice 
which  sounded  the  answer  at  the  second  entrance  will  sound  the 
third  entrance  of  the  subject. 

141.  THE  EXPOSITION  IN  MORE  THAN  TWO  PARTS.  In  an 
exposition  of  three  parts,  the  voice  which  has  announced  the 
subject  the  first  time  will  sound  the  answer  at  the  fourth 
entrance.  Of  the  other  two  voices,  the  first  will  make  the 
second  entrance  (answer),  and  the  other,  the  third  entrance 

( subject) . 

In  an  exposition  of  more  than  three  parts,  each  voice 
will  make  only  one  entrance  of  either  the  subject  or  the  answer. 

The  following  tables  give  the  various  dispositions 
which  can  be  employed  for  the  successive  entrances  of  the 
subject  and  answer  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts. 
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142.  Models  of  expositions  in  two  parts  having  one 
countersub ject  heard  after  the  subject;  i.  e. , on  the  second 
entrance  only: 
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Note — In  a fugue  of  two  parts,  one  of  the  two  disposi- 
tions above  must  be  followed;  in  other  words,  the  subject  must 
appear  once  alone,  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  counter  — 
subject . 

143.  Expositions  in  three  parts: 
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144.  Expositions  in  four  parts: 
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145  • Models  of  expositions  in  three  parts  with  one 
countersub ject  heard  with  the  first  entrance  of  the  subject: 
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146.  Expositions  in  f 
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The  free  parts  should  be  separated  from  the  entrances  of 
the  subject,  answer,  or  countersubject  by  a more  or  less  pro- 
longed silence  (Cf  sec.  172  _et  sec  . ) . In  order  not  to  compli- 
cate the  following  tables,  the  free  parts  have  not  been  indi- 
cated, but  it  is  understood  that  they  always  continue  after 
each  entrance  of  the  subject,  answer,  or  counter  subject , as  is 
seen  from  the  table  above. 

147.  Following  are  dispositions  to  avoid,  in  which 
the  voices  have  not  appeared  in  their  normal  order,  but  which 
can  be  used  in  certain  cases  when  the  range  of  the  subject 
and  answer  make  it  practical: 
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148.  Dispositions  other  than  those  given  in  the  tahlr- 
above  are  forbidden,  for  they  sound  the  subject  and  answer  in 

voices  of  similar  range; 
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149.  We  also  forbid  dispositions  in  which  the  subject 

. 

and  countersubject  sound  simultaneously  in  two  voices  of  dis- 
similar  range,  as,  for  example,  the  subject  in  the  tenor  and 
its  countersubject  in  the  bass,  or  the  answer  in  the  alto  and 
its  countersubject  in  the  soprano  etc;  in  other  words,  the 
countersubject  must  appear  in  a voice  of  corresponding  range 
to  that  which  is  sounding  the  subject. 

G 

150.  Models  of  expositions  in  three  parts  having  two 
countersubjects ; 
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Note:  This  last  disposition  should  be  used  only 


exceptionally;  in  cases,  for  instance,  where  the  second  part 
would  not  be  apt  to  sound  the  countersub j ect  of  the  subject 
because  of  its  extreme  range: 
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See  note  under  No-  Id 
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See  note  under  No. lb. 
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152.  Dispositions  used  only  occasionally : 
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153.  Models  of  expositions  in  four  parts  in  which,  the 


subject  is  heard  with  three  countersubjects: 
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154.  Dispositions  used  only  occasionally: 
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lr5*  Exposition  of  a fugue  in  two  parts  ( instrumental 
style).  Subject  by  Gedalge . (See  see.  75  for  the  answer  to 
this  subject) . 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  coda,  beginning  at  (a),  is 
well  developed.  The  same  treatment  is  given  fugues  in  two 
parts  when  the  second  and  third  entrances  appear  in  the  same 
voice  (table  A,  sec.  142).  The  aim  of  this  disposition  is  to 
make  the  return  of  the  subject  in  the  principal  key  appear 
more  conspicuous,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  Immediate 
repetition,  in  the  same  voice,  of  the  principal  motif  of  the 
fugue . 


156.  Exposition  of  a vocal  fugue  in  three  parts: 
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At  (a)  the  free  part  is  composed  Of  imitations  of  the 

coda . 

At  (b),  (c),  and  (e),  the  imitations  are  in  contrary 

motion . 

At  (d)  the  imitation  is  in  similar  motion. 

157*  Exposition  in  four  parts  of  a calm  and  expressive 
subject.  Subject  by  paladilhe : 
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At  (a),  (b)  , and  (c)  the  six-four  produced  by  the  melo- 
dic movement  of  the  subject  must  not  be  regarded  as  really 
existing;  it  is  the  result  of  an  embellishment  of  the  sub~ 
dominant  of  the  tonic,  and  we  must  consider  that,  according  to 
the  rules  of  strict  counterpoint,  the  harmony  is  determined 
not  by  the  embellishment,  but  by  the  subdominant. 

At  (d) , from  the  time  the  soprano  drops  out,  the  melodic 
line  of  the  upper  part  is  continued  by  the  alto  without  alter- 
ing in  the  least  the  melody  which  was  previously  sounding. 

FOR  THE  MELODIC  QUALITY  OF  A FUGUE  IT  IS  NECESSARY  THAT, 
IF  ONE  PART  IS  INTERRUPTED,  ANOTHER  PART  CARRY  ON  THE  MELODY 
IN  SOME  WAY— ■'IN  A WAY  WHICH  WILL  NOT  CHANGE  THE  MUSICAL  SENSE 
TOO  ABRUPTLY;  IN  A WORD?  ALL  THE  PARTS  SHOULD  CONTRIBUTE 
THROUGH  THEIR  ENSEMBLE  TO  THE  GENERAL  MELODIC  LINE  OF  THE  FUGUE. 


158.  Exposition  of  a calm  and  expressive  subject  in 
vocal  style.  Subject  by  A.  Thomas: 
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At  (a),  (b) , and  (c)  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  two 
free  parts  imitate  each  other;  from  the  persistence  of  the 
same  melodic  figure  heard  in  the  exposition,  we  get  the  author- 
ity to  use  this  figure  in  the  episode  of  the  fugue. 

At  (d)  we  have  the  sounding  of  a major  second  (between 
the  soprano  and  alto)  which  is  forbidden  in  certain  music 
schools.  As  no  one  has  ever  given  a good  reason  for  such  a 
prohibition,  I think  that,  even  in  strict  style,  we  may  take 
this  license  (if  license  it  be),  especially  since  the  dissonant 
note  (here  the  Bp  in  the  alto)  has  already  been  heard  in  one  of 
the  parts  in  the  octave  above  or  below: 

159.  Subject  by  Gedalge  (Instrumental  style): 
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At  (a)  notice  that  the  free  part  has  been  constructed 
in  such  a way  as  to  join  naturally  with  the  countersubject. 

At  (b)  the  free  parts  are  formed  from  fragments  of  the 
countersubject  and  imitate  each  other. 

160.  Exposition  of  a subject  in  instrumental  style  in 
which  we  have  avoided  the  use  of  a coda: 
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161.  In  this  exposition  we  could  have  introduced  a coda 
after  the  first  entrance  of  the  subject  in  order  to  lead  up  to 
the  answer,  and  have  writtep  it  thus: 
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Following  are  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  omit  a coda 
and  modulate  abruptly  to  the  dominant  key: 

a)  The  subject  ends  on  a measure  void  of  rhythm  and 
melodic  interest;  any  coda,  then,  would  appear  foreign  to  the 
melody  of  the  subject. 

b)  Regardless  of  how  the  coda  is  constructed,  it  will, 
because  of  the  harmonies  determined  by  the  answer,  again  pass 
through  the  same  chords  of  the  keys  B,  A,  and  E which  the 
countersubject  should  sound.  This  would  produce  repetition  and 
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In  this  exposition  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  subject 
ao  not  oppose  each  other  as  the  answer  starts  on  the  fourth 
beat,  al  though  the  subject  starts  on  the  second  beat(sec.  133) 
At  (a)  the  free  part  announces  without  interruption  the 
rhythm  of  the  countersubject  to  which  it  is  joined. 
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At  (b)  and  in  the  following  measures,  the  free  parts 
sound  fragments  of  the  counter  subject  in  imitation. 

163*  Exposition  of  a lively  subject  with  an  animated 
countersubject.  Subject  by  Gedalge: 
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1 6b.  Exposition  of  a vocal  subject  of  grave  and  sustained 
character : 
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The  free  part  at  (a)  Is  imitated  by  the  tenor  at  (c). 

At  (t>)  the  alto  sounds  a seventh  (hb)  without  preparation 
this  sort  of  embellishment  is  not  always  permitted  in  examination 
although  it  is  correct  musically. 

165.  Exposition  of  a subject  in  Instrumental  style: 
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165*  Exposition  of  a subject  in  Instrumental  style: 
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At  (b)  the  combination  of  the  two  free  parte  contributes 
to  reproduce  the  character  of  the  free  part  (a) . 

Beginning  with  the  third  entrance,  the  two  free  parts 
continue  to  imitate  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns.  These  re- 
call the  rhythm  of  the  first  free  part  (a)  in  such  a manner  as 
to  give  a purely  melodic  feeling  to  the  ensemble  of  the  expo- 
sition and  to  avoid  dryness  and  lack  of  expression— mistakes 
which  one  could  easily  make  with  a subject  of  this  kind. 

166.  Exposition  of  a calm  and  expressive  subject  in 
which  the  parts  are  formed  from  melodic  patterns  which  include 
m£ny  notes.  Subject  by  G-edalge: 
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167.  Exposition  of  a vocal  subject  of  calm  character 
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At  (a)  the  end  of  the  countersub ject  undergoes  a slight 
modification  in  order  to  avoid  a perfect  cadence  on  the  first 
beat  of  the  following  measure.  Although  this  liberty  is  often 
taken  by  the  masters,  it  is  only  occasionally  permitted  in  the 
school . 

168.  Exposition  of  a calm  and  grave  subject  with  a 
slow  moving  counter  sub ject . Subject  by  Gedalge: 
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At  (a)  and  (b)  the  augmented  fifth,  produced  on  the  first 
"beat  of  the  measure  by  the  contrary  chromatic  movement  of  the 
parts,  is  most  classical,  since  its  use  is  frequent  among  the 
masters  of  the  fugue  (Gf.  Bach,  Mozart,  Handel  et  al) , who 
have  always  considered  it  an  invertible  interval. 

170.  Exposition  of  a calm  subject  in  instrumental  style: 


1.  On  this  subject  and  in  this  style,  Mile.  Josephine 
Boulay  had  published  at  Durand  and  Sons,  publishers  in  paris 
a most  remarkable  fugue  for  organ. 
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171.  Exposition  of  a subject  of  energetic  character  with 

a lively  c ounter sub J ect  and  a coda  developed  between  the  second 
and  third  entrances,  introducing  a new  figure  which  is  immedi- 
ately employed  in  the  free  parts.  (Instrumental  style)'. 
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172.  Exposition  of  a calm  and  expressive  subject,  the 
counter  sub ject  being  heard  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
subject.  (Vocal  style).  Subject  by  Gedalge: 
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N.  E.  In  the  school  this  d is  forbidden,  but  it  can  be 
used  outside. 

173*  Exposition  of  a lively  subject  but  of  broad 
character,  the  counter subjec t being  heard  with  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  subject.  Subject  by  Massenet: 
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174.  Exposition  of  a subject  with  two  countersubjects 
being  heard  with  the  first  entrance  of  the  subject.  Subject 
by  P.eber: 
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175*  Exposition  of  a chromatic  subject  with  two  counter 


subjects  heard  successively  at  the  second  and  third  entrances. 
(?or  the  answer  to  this  subject  see  secs.  92—98).  Subject  by 
Cherubini : 
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176.  Exposition  of  a subject  with  three  countersubjects 
heard  ct  the  first  entrance  of  the  subject.  Subject  by  G-edalge: 
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In  this  fugue  it  will  be  noticed  that  a coda  has  been 
added  after  each  entrance  of  the  subject;  this  is  always 
done  in  this  type  of  fugue  when  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for 
a rest  in  the  part  which  is  about  to  sound  the  subject  or  the 
answer.  Nov;  as  all  the  voices  are  sounding  either  the  subject 
or  one  of  the  counter sub jec ts , we  are  obliged  to  Insert  a 
coda  in  order  to  render  the  entrances  more  prominent.  This 
is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  fugues  with  more  than  two  counter— 
subjects  which  lack  variety  because  of  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  melodic  phrases. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  COUNTEREXPOSITIOiI 

177.  THE  C0UNTEREXP03ITI ON  IS  A SECOND  EXP03I  1 0 ' 
'/HIGH  HAS  ONLY  TWO  ENTRANCES. 

It  differs  from  the  exposition  in  that  the  entrances 
are  in  reverse  order  from  those  of  the  exposition;  _i.  e., 
the  first  entrance  sounds  the  answer  and  the  second  entrance 
sounds  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  answer  must  be  presented 
in  one  of  the  voices  which  sounded  the  subject  in  the  expo- 
sition, and  conversely,  the  subject  is  announced  by  one  of 
the  voices  which  sounded  the  answer  in  the  exposition. 

178.  A fugue  does  not  require  a counterexposition. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  used  only  when  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject lends  itself  to  its  transposition  to  one  of  the  voices 
for  which  it  has  not  already  been  written.  This  is  not  true 
of  most  subjects  which  pupils  are  given  in  examinations . 

In  general  we  have  a counterexposition  only  when  the 
subject  is  very  short,  or  when  it  is  so  weak  that  the  entran- 
ces are  not  strong  enough  to  impress  it  upon  the  hearer. 

179.  TONALITY.  The  counterexposition  is  always  in 
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the  principal  key  of  the  fugue,  and  is  separated  from  the  ex  — 

1 

position  by  a short  episode. 

180.  POSITION  OP  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT.  Although  it  is 
the  rule  to  propose,  in  the  c ounterexposition , the  answer  and  1 
the  subject  in  voices  which  have  not  sounded  them  in  the  expo- 
sition, one  is  free  to  place  the  countersubject  or  countersub- 
jects in  any  part.  One  may  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the 
range  of  the  counter subject , or  may  act  according  to  his  fancy. 

181.  It  will  be  well,  when  a subject  includes  more 
than  four  measures  in  moderate  tempo,  not  to  employ  the  coun- 
terexposition, in  order  not  to  prolong  the  fugue  needlessly. 

182.  The  following  tables  give  the  different  disposi- 
tions which,  in  a counterexposition , one  can  adopt  for  the 
'successive  entrances  of  the  answer  and  the  subject  in  two, 
three,  or  four  parts. 

Model  of  a counterexposition  in  two  parts: 
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See  the  following  chapter  on  episodes. 
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Counterexpositilns  in  three  parte,  the  countersubjec t 
heard  with  or  immediately  after  the  subject: 
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Count6rexpositions  in  four  parts: 
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The  position  of  the  countersubjects  in  the  counterexpo  — 
sition  in  four  parts  is  not  absolute;  it  depends  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  countersub jects  and  can  be  modified  as  needed. 

183.  If  one  remembers  that  in  the  counterexposition  the 
answer  and  the  subject  ought  to  be  proposed  by  voices  other  than 
those  which  sounded  them  in  the  exposition,  he  can  easily 
Understand  some  of  the  dispositions  which  he  must  use  by  compar- 
ing the  table  above  with  those  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

184.  Here,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  give  an  example 


of  an  exposition  followed  by  an  episode  and  a'  counterexposition 
Subject  by  Handel: 
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At  (b)  the  game  Is  true  of  the  _e;  the  note  is  a passing 
tone  used  in  contrary  motion,  which  is  forbidden  in  strict 
counterpoint.  It  would  be  well  to  refrain  from  using  this 
device  in  examinations. 

- •■ill  be  noticed  that  the  bass  which,  in  the  exposition 
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proposed  the  subject,  sounds  the  answer  In  the  counterexposition  I 
while  the  tenor  sounds  the  subject. 

185.  THE  FIRST  SECTION  OF  THE  FUGUE.  The  counter expo- 
sition  finishes  what  is  known  as  the  first  section  of  the 
fugue;  it  is  composed  of: 

THE  EXPOSITION 

AN  EPISODE 

THE  COUNTEREXPOSITION 

When  there  is  no  counterexposition,  the  first  section 
ends  with  the  exposition;  what  follows  constitutes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fugue. 

186.  It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  the  student  does 
not  enter  uoon  the  study  of  the  episode  before  thoroughly 
knowing  how  to  construct  an  exposition;  the  latter  is  not  only 
the  most  important  part  of  the  fugue,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
study  and  writing,  since  from  it  the  whole  fugue  is  derived, 
but  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  to  master. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  will  treat  the  developments 
Df  the  fugue  togother  with  some  of  the  devices  used  to  produce 
variety  within  unity. 
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CHAPTER  71 I 


THE  EPISODE 

187  • In  analyzing  any  musical  phrase  one  soon  notices 
that  it  offers  a certain  symetry,  caused  by  the  return  of  the 
same  melodic  and  rhythmic  forms  at  different  intervals  and 
varying  distances.  This  more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of 
similar  fragments  naturally  produces  a series  of  harmonic 
progressions  of  similar  nature;  it  produces,  then,  a more  or 
less  regular  and  complex  sequence. 

188.  THE  EPISODE,  OR  DEVELOPMENT,  OF  THE  FUGUE  CONSISTS 
OF  A SERIES  OF  MORE  OR  LESS  CONNECTED  IMITATIONS,  FORMED  FROM 
FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  COUNTERSUBJECT,  CODA,  AND  FREE  PA5TS 
HEARD  IN  THE  EXPOSITION,  AND  COMBINED  IN  SUCH  A '7AY  THAT  THE 
ENSEMBLE  FORMS  AN  UNINTERRUPTED  MELODIC  LINS.  THE  REENTRANCES 
OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ANSWER  IN  THE  NEIGHBORING  KEYS  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL KEY  "JILL  BE  DEPENDENT  NATURALLY  UPON  EACH  OTHER. 

The  keys  to  which  the  school  fugue  modulates  are,  for 
each  mode,  the  five  keys  whose  signatures  differ  from  that  of 
the  principal  key  only  by  one  accidental,  and  the  relative 
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major  or  minor  as  the  case  may  be.1 

189 . If  one  takes  the  same  short  melodic  figure  and 
systematically  transposes  it  to  various  intervals,  the  funda- 
mental basses  determined  by  the  first  figure  will  be  reproduced 
regularly  each  time  it  appears,  and  a literal  sequence  will 
result . 

190.  It  can  be  seen  from  these  definitions  that: 

THE  EPISODES  OF  A FUGUE  ARE  FOUNDED  UPON  SEQUENCES, 

OR  MORE  OR  LESS  REGULAR  HARMONIC  PROGRESSIONS. 

THE  THEMES  OF  THE  EPISODE  SHO  LD  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
SUBJECT,  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT,  THE  CODA,  AND  THE  FREE  PARTS  OF 
THE  EXPOSITION. 

THEY  SHOULD  BE  ENTIRELY  MELODIC. 

The  harmonic  progression  which  serves  as  their  basis 
should  be  no  more  apparent  than  the  framework  about  which  a 
house  is  built. 

191.  THE  USE  OF  HARMONIC  SEQUENCES.  In  the  school 
the  harmonic  sequence  should  be  used  sparingly.  This  is 
justified  if  one  understands  that  its  conception  should  be 
contrapuntal  rather  than  harmonic.  This  conception  has  more 
musical  interest. 

This  ceases  to  be  true  if  one  tries  to  construct  an 


1.  See  secs.  343  and  344  for  the  order  in  which  the 
various  tonalities  are  sounded. 
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episode  without  building  it  on  one  or  several  of  the  simple  or 
complex  harmonic  progressions.  It  is  sufficient  to  analyze  any 
musical  work  whatever  to  convince  one's  self  that  the  series  of 
chords  established  on  some  of  the  more  or  less  regular  progres- 
sions are  the  very  basis,  the  substratum  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment . 

192.  QUALITY  OM  THE  EPISODE.  The  quality  of  the  episode 

depends : 

a)  Upon  the  choice  of  motive  or  theme  upon  which  it 
is  constructed. 

b)  Upon  the  melodic  line  which  accompanies  the  motive. 

c)  Upon  the  work  of  realisation  which  consists  of 
applying  to  the  theme  all  the  devices  of  the  fugue  style. 

193*  THEME  0?  THE  EPISODE.  We  have  said  that  the 
theme  of  an  episode  can  be  taken  only  from  one  of  the  figures 
heard  in  the  exposition. 

An  episode  can  be  built  on  a simple  rhythmic  or  melodic 
figure  of  only  a few  notes  or  on  a longer  melodic  line;  it 
may  also  oe  built  on  two,  three,  or  four  themes  taken  from  the 
exposition  and  combined  in  simple  or  invertible  counterpoint. 

194.  The  melodic  invention  of  the  line  composed  of  the 
elements  of  the  episode  depends  largely  upon  the  Imagination 
of  the  musician;  in  this  regard  we  can  only  advise  the 
attentive  reading  and  profound  study  of  the  works  of  Bach, 

Mozart , and  Mendelssohn. 
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195-  PREPARATION  OF  THE  EPISODE.  In  order  not  to  be 


embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  themes  of  the  episodes,  the 
student  should  confine  himself  to  the  following  rule:  CAREFUL 

LY  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  COMPLETED  EXPOSITION  ALL  THE  MELODIC  OR 
RHYTHMIC  FIGURES  WHICH  GIVE  IMITATIONS  OR  COMBINATIONS  07 
VARIOUS  COUNTERPOINTS: 

a)  In  direct  motion  with  or  without  augmentation  or 
diminution . 

b)  In  contrary  motion  with  or  without  augmentation  or 
diminution . 

c)  In  simple  retrograde  motion  (or  direct)  with  or 
without  augmentation  or  diminution. 

d)  In  simple  and  contrary  retrograde  motion  com 
bined,  with  or  without  augmentation  or  diminution. 

These  various  devices  should  be  familiar  to  students 
who  have  studied  counterpoint . 

196.  Exposition  from  the  WELL-TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD: 
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Following  is  a detailed  analysis  of  this  exposition. 

197.  If  we  consider  the  subject  alone,  we  can  divide  it 
into  fragments,  or  melodic  periods: 
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Viewing  the  subject  in  contrary  motion,  we  will  have 
the  following  divisions: 
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198.  The  countersubject  analyzed  in  its  turn  will  give 
the  following  elements,  the  first  two  of  which  could  be  viewed 
as  variations  of  a similar  chromatic  form: 


and 


in  contrary  motion: 
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One  can  also  use  only  one  of  the  fragments  of  these 
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figures;  for  example: 
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or  less  desirable: 


199.  From  the  free  parts  we  can  retain  the  following 
fragments  (exposition,  eleventh  measure,  soprano): 
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In  the  same  voice  (thirteenth  measure): 
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we  have  a purely  rhythmic  figure  which  is  used  by  Bach  in 
various  forms: 
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Bach  used  it  in  the  course  of  the  fugue  only  for  imita- 
tions of  rhythm. 

One  could  just  as  well  view  these  fragments  in  contrary 

motion . 

In  measures  fourteen  and  fifteen  we  still  find  in  the 
soprano  two  very  similar  rhythmic  figures  included  in  the  same 
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melodic  fragment,  doth  of  which  are  derived  from  the  free  parts 


announced  in  the  eleventh  measure: 


200.  The  same  process  can  he  followed  with  the  subject 
viewed  in  direct  retrograde  motion: 
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or  in  retrograde  and  contrary  motions  combined: 


as  well  as  with  the  countersubject  and  the  free  parts  in 
direct  and  contrary  retrograde  motion. 

201.  For  the  subject  now  under  consideration  it  is  not 
a question  of  augmentation  or  diminution,  since  subjects  in 
triple  meter  are  not  particularly  adaptable  to  these  devices. 

In  this  fugue,  however,  there  is  one  instance  in  which 
Bach  has  used  a fragment  of  his  countersubject  in  augmentation 
and  in  contrary  motion. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  to  pupils  that  these  devices  of 
augmentation  and  diminution  mest  never  be  neglected  in  their 
preliminary  study  of  subjects,  for  their  use  is  frequent  and 
i often  pleasing.  We  will  return  to  this  later  (secs.  251-234). 

202.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  MELODIC  LINE  OF  THE  EFISODE. 
When  the  student  has  thus  assembled  all  the  elements  which  he 
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can  use  in  the  development  of  the  fugue,  he  chooses  a few  which 
he  will  combine  and  with  the  aid  of  which  he  will  plan  the 
melodic  line  of  each  episode.  We  have  already  said  that  this 
melodic  line  is  built  on  a sequence  or  e series  of  harmonic 
sequences . 


take  one  of  the  figures  of  which  it  is  formed  and  give  it  its 
natural  harmonic  bass: 
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203 • It  is  evident  that,  taking  these  two  measures 
from  the  upper  part,  we  could,  with  this  bass  as  a psttern, 
create  all  sorts  of  sequences,  following  the  interval  to  which 
we  could  transpose  the  pattern;  it  is  also  evident  that  each 
time  this  pattern  is  heard  in  the  bass,  we  can  impose  on  it, 
at  the  corresponding  interval,  the  melodic-  line  from  which  it 
came . 

204.  If,  moreover,  we  have  in  mind  a priori  the  tonality! 
to  which  we  wish  this  progression  to  go,  we  have  only  to 
arrange  the  latter  in  a manner  which  will  eventually  modulate 
to  the  desired  key. 
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Suppose  we  want  to  modulate  to  the  key  of  £b  minor,  we 
arrange  our  parts  accordingly: 
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If  we  want  a longer  progression,  modulating  for  ex- 
ample to  D b (fourth  degree  of  the  principal  key),  we  will 


arrange  our  sequence  thus: 
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205  • As  it  stands  this  progression  will  never  he  more 
than  a harmonic  sequence  treated  melodically;  it  becomes 
necessary,  then,  to  place  this  melodic  figure  successively  in 
the  various  voices  (imitations): 
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206.  The  framwork  of  the  episode  thus  established  and 
the  imitations  prepared,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  r:ust  not 
sound  simple  harmonic  fillers  in  the  other  voices,  but  that 
from  necessity,  the  other  parts  must  be  treated  melodice.lly  in 
simple  or  double  counterpoint,  and  that  all  the  melodic  figures 
which  we  attribute  to  them  should  be  borrowed  from  some  part 

of  th.9  exposition. 

We  should  make  an  outline  of  the  material  which  can  be 
used  in  combination. 

207.  As,  in  the  present  case,  the  exposition  is  not 
completed,  we  will  use  simply  the  given  fragment. 

7e  can  see  it  in  the  following  three  forms: 
a)  In  its  tonality: 


b)  Creating  with  the  first  measure  (a)  a melodic 
progression  which  is  invertible  with  the  second  measure: 
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c)  Creating  with  the  second  measure  (b)  a melodic 
progression  equally  invertible: 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  monotony  resulting  from  the 


descending  progression,  we  can  end  with  an  ascending  progression 
(d),  an  exact  imitation  of  the  last  fragment  (b)  given  above: 


N.  B.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  next  to  the  last 
measure  the  sequence  ceases  to  be  regular  and  ascends  an  extra 
step . 

208.  The  preliminary  work  completed,  and  having  a bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  various  combinations  of  the  given  fragment 
invertible  in  three  parts: 


we  will  make  a plan  of  the  ensemble: 


210.  One  will  notice,  in  studying  the  above  example, 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  harmonic  sequence  from 
which  it  originated;  nevertheless , when  hearing  it,  one  has 


the  feeling,  the  clear  perception  of  this  original  sequence. 
Through  the  varied  disposition  of  the  parts,  however,  we  have 
avoided  the  dullness  and  monotony  which  usually  characterizes 
so  short  a progression. 

We  will  see  later,  however,  that  there  are  cases  where 
the  apparent  use  of  the  simple  harmonic  sequence  is  good  (sec. 
216). 

211.  AN  EPISODE  ON  SEVERAL  THEMES.  All  the  elements  of 
the  episode  which  we  have  just  studied  are  drawn  from  one 
fragment  of  the  subject.  One  can  also  combine  with  them  several 
figures  borrowed  from  the  subject,  countersubject,  or  one  of  the 
free  parts  of  the  exposition. 

In  this  case  one  chooses  as  the  principal  theme  of  the 
episode  the  longest  melodic  figure  or  one  which  is  well  defined 
in  rhythm  or  expression.  The  other  themes  act  as  countersubjects. 


212.  These  themes  vary  according  to  the  composer, and 
are  written  in  simple,  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  counter.. 
! point,  as  the  case  may  be. 


T.ie  imitations  which  one  uses  may  be  free  or  strict 
periodic  or  canonic,  direct,  inverted,  retrograde,  in  augmen- 
tation or  diminution,  etc. 

2X3.  THEME  OF  THE  UNITONAL  EPISODE.  In  any  case,  the 
theme  of  an  episode,  considered  as  an  antecedent  of  a harmonic 
sequence  based  on  the  episode,  must  be  contained  in  a single 
lltF ’ it  must  begin  in  one  key  and  finish  with  a 


cadence  in  the  same  key.  We  shall  see  later  that,  in  the 
realization  of  the  episode,  the  cadence  is  always  avoided  by 
tne  use  of  the  customary  devices  of  musical  composition. 

T'ne  m°dulation  neoessitated  by  the  harmonic  progression 
will  be  produced  either  by  common  tones  in  the  last  chord 
of  the  antecedent  phrase  and  in  the  first  chord  of  the  con- 
sequent phrase,  or  by  a modulating  coda.  One  can  easily 
understand  that  if  the  initial  theme  modulates,  it  will  cause 
the  episode  to  take  the  form  of  a circular  imitation. 

214 ' The  invention  in  the  episode  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  themes  rather  than  from  their  disposition. 

By  oomPar^son . this  sets  off  the  fugues  written  by  the 
masters  of  all  the  schools;  in  these  fugues,  the  episodes,  which 

ft  firSt  Slstlt  aPPear  ^ve  considerable  variety,  are  all 
derived  from  a rather  limited  number  of  original  combinations, 
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to  the  practice  of  which  the  pupil  ought  to  apply  himself. 

These  dispositions  of  the  fundamentals  are  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  concerning  the  various  sorts  of  imitations; 
they  can  be  varied  almost  indefinitely  by  their  arrangement. 

215.  DISPOSITIONS  OF  Till  IMITATIONS  0?  THE  EPISODE. 

We  saw  previously  that  when  the  theme  or  themes  were  once 
chosen,  harmonized,  and  the  melodic  line  determined,  T"e  ar- 
ranged the  imitations  in  a manner  which  would  give  them  a 
prominent  entrance . 

These  dispositions  can  be  summed  up  in  the  six  com- 
binations which  follow. 

216.  CASE  I.  EACH  PART  PRESENTS  A DISTINCT  FIGURE. 

EACH  PART  IMITATES  ITSELF  BY  REPRODUCING  AT  DIFFERENT 

INTERVALS  THE  FIGURE  WHICH  IS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  IT  IN  THE  ANTE- 
CEDENT . 

The  harmonic  sequence  can  be  used  in  a fugue  only 
when  it  is  extremely  musical;  in  this  case  the  episode  must 
be  constructed  on  melodic  and  interesting  themes  or  upon  one 
which  is  fairly  Ion;-. 

Nevertheless,  this  sort  of  combination  is  frequently 
used  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  following  types  of  episodes; 
it  has  the  advantage  of  preparing  the  reentrance  of  the  sub- 
ject by  a more  spirited  progression,  and  in  this  case,  the 
fragment  which  serves  as  the  theme  must  be  very  short.  We 
will  give  examples  of  this  later. 
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Elements  of  the  episode. 

-.yell- tempered  clavichord 
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Episode  from  the  FUGUE  IN  F MINOR  by  Bach: 


The  principal  theme  and  melodic  line  are  in  the  soprano 
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217.  CASE  II  ALL  THE  PARTS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL 

THEME. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  THEME  REMAINS  IN  ONE  OF  THE  PARTS  WHICH  THUS 
CONTAINS  THE  PRINCIPAL  MELODIC  LINE  OF  THE  EPISODE;  THE  OTHER 
PARTS  REPRODUCE  FRAGMENTS  OF  IT  EITHER  IN  HARMONIC  IMITATION 
OR  BY  IMITATING  THEMSELVES. 


This  proce|dure,  which  greatly  resembles  the  preceding 
in  the  sense  that  it  leaves  the  harmonic  sequence  in  its  origin- 
al form,  differs  from  it  in  that  all  the  parts  are  derived  from 
the  principal  theme,  thus  permiting  the  use  of  canonic  imitation 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  use  in  an  interesting  manner,  this 
form  of  episode  offers  the  advantage  of  lending  itself  to  all 
the  devices  of  the  most  abstruse  imitation. 

An  organ  fugue  by  Bach: 


in  which  nearly  all  the  episodes  are  constructed  on  this  plan; 
it  is  well  worth  studying. 

218.  A)  End  of  the  exposition: 
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a)  Calls  for  the  following  harmony  (suspension  of  the 

"ourth  by  the  fifth) : 


In  Bach’s  realization  there  is  the  double  embellishment 
>f  the  suspension  and  the  preparation  (in  the  tenor);  this  is 
lot  permitted  in  the  school. 


219*  B)  Episode  on  the  same  theme,  but  more  concise  and 
in  canonic  imitation  in  three  parts: 
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a)  The  hidden  unisons  are  forbidden  in  the  conservatory 
together  with  the  embellishment  on  the  unison. 

b)  The  conservatory  does  not  permit  one  to  embellish  a 
note  in  the  lower  part  which  is  heard  in  another  part. 

220.  C)  The  principal  theme  and  the  conduct  of  the 
melodic  line  in  the  upper  part  ( fugue  in  Bb  minor  from  the 
WELL  TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  the  exposition  of  which  has  been 
analyzed  above): 


Elements  of  the  episode: 
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Combination  of  the  two  elements 
forming  the  principal  theme: 


Melodic  and  harmonic  clan: 
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Bach’s  realization: 
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221.  D)  WELL  TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  fup;ue  12: 
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222 . 3)  An  organ  fugue  by  Bach: 

clevis  -f  tu 


a)  Melodic  plan  of  the  episode  (the  accessary  theme  is 
taken  from  the  principal  theme: 
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b)  Each's  realization: 


223*  It  is  well  to  notice,  a propos  of  this  episode,  now 
skilfully  Bach  has  avoided  the  cold  and  unemotional  atmosphere 
while  he  has  maintained  absolute  symetry  in  all  the  parts,  the 
imitations  being  produced  regularly  in  each  voice  and  on  the 
same  beats.  Thanks  to  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
he  has  been  able,  with  the  same  rhythmic  figure,  to  create  be- 
tween the  soprano  and  tenor  a canonic  imitation,  and  to  manage 
it  so  that  the  upper  three  parts  descend  while  the  bass  ascends. 

224.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  same  fugue,  an  episode 
Ln  five  parts  in  which  the  melodic  line  is  entirely  exposed  in 
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the  upper  part,  while  the  bass  engages  in  free  and  rhythmic  im- 
itation of  a fragment  of  the  subject  in  augmentation  and  con- 
trary motion.  The  other  parts  imitate  each  other  v/hile  constant- 
ly reproducing  the  same  melodic  and  rhythmic  figure  at  different 
intervals;  it  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  following  ex- 
amples, being  borrowed  from  instrumental  fugues,  generally 
exceed  the  limits  of  vocal  writing  to  which  one  is  held  in  the 
school  fugue,  which  is  always  considered  a vocal  fugue. 

Elements  of  the  episode : 
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225.  CASE  III.  TWO  PARTS  IMITATING-  EACH  OTHER:  WHILE 
ALTERNATELY  SOUNDING  THE  PRINCIPAL  THERE. 

THE  MELODIC  LINE  OF  THE  EPISODE  APPEARS  ALTERNATELY  IN 
THE  SAME  TWO  PARTS.  THE  OTHER  PARTS  IMITATE  EACH  OTHER  WHILE 
SOUNDING  EITHER  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  THEME  OR  VARIOUS 
FIGURES  TAKEN  FROA.  THE  SUBJECT,  COUNTERSUBJECT , OR  FREE  PARTS 
OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

A)  The  following  example  is  taken  from  the  Bach  fup.ue  in 
Bb  minor  (WELL-TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD) ; the  numbers  placed  above 
some  of  the  figures  of  the  episode  refer  to  the  analysis  of  the 
exposition  of  this  fugue  as  given  above: 

U)  _ («,) 


Elements  of  the  episode: 


a)  Melodic  and  harmonic  plan  of  the  episode: 
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b)  Plan  of  execution: 
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226.  B)  The  episode  in  three  parts  (two  parts  forming  a 
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227.  CASE  IV.  THE  PARTS  IMITATING  EACH  OTHEI  IN  PAIRS. 
THE  PRINCIPAL  THEME  OF  THE  EPISODE  IS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A 
SECOND  FIGURE  WHICH  SERVES  AS  A SORT  OF  COUNTERSUBJECT;  THE 
MELODIC  LINE  REMAINS  IN  THE  SAME  PART;  OCCASIONALLY  THE  T'^O 
GROUPS  OF  VOICES  ALTERNATE  AND  PROPOSE,  EACH  IN  ITS  OWN  TURN , 
THE  THEME  AND  ITS  COUNTERSUBJECT: 

a)  Mozart  (SONATA  IN  A FOR  PIANO  AND  VIOLIN): 
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Mozart  (QUARTET  IN  A) : 


Bach  (ART  OF  FUG-UE,  No.  4): 
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Bach( Another  episode  on  the  same  theme) : 
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This  form  of  episode  Is  rarely  used  alone,  for  it  is  very 
uninteresting.  It  is  generally  found  combined  with  one  or  more 
of  the  other  dispositions  found  here,  or  is  used  only  in  very 
short  episodes. 

228.  CASS  V.  THE. PRINCIPAL  THEME  OF  THE  EPISODE  IMI- 
TATED IN  THREE  PARTS. 

THE  MELODIC  LINE  OF  THE  EPISODE  APPEARS  SUCCESSIVELY  IN 
THREE  PARTS;  THE  FOURTH  PART  CAN  IMITATE  ITSELF  BY  CONSTANTLY 
REPRODUCING  THE  SAME  FIGURE,  OR  CAN  BORROW  FROM  THE  OmHSP.  PARTS 
THE  FIGURES  WHICH  THEY  SOUND  WHEN  THEY  AFE  HOT  SOUNDING  THE 
PRINCIPAL  THEME;  IT  MAY  ALSO  CONTAIN  VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS 
BORROWED  FROM  THE  SUBJECT,  COUNTERSUBJECT,  OR  FREE  PARTS  OF  THE 
EXPOSITION. 

A)  WELL'-TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  fugue  in  Bb.  minor  (see  the 


exposition  sees.  196-200): 

Elements  of  the  episode: 
(Roman  numerals  refer  to  the 
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Harmonic  and  melodic  plan: 
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Bach’s  realization: 


229*  The  preceding  resembles  the  canonic  episode  in 
structure;  however,  it  is  not  as  strict  as  the  canon.  It  will 
e noticed  that  where  the  three  themes  or  figures  which  form  it 
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231.  CASE  VI.  THE  FOUR  PARTS  IMITATING  EACH  OTHER. 

THE  MELODIC  LINE  OF  THE  EPISODE  APPEARS  SUCCESSIVELY  IN 
THE  FOUR  PARTS  WHICH,  ONE  AFTER  THE  OTHER,  SOUND  THE  PRINCIPAL 
THEME. 

This  form  of  episode  has  a greater  richness  and  variety 
than  those  preceding,  and  it  lends  itself  to  all  manner  of 
imitation.  The  principal  theme  can  he  combined  with  a second 
or  a third  theme  or  a counter-subject  written  in  invertible 
counterpoint;  the  disposition  of  the  episode  resembles  that  of 
the  exposition,  all  the  themes  appearing  alternately  in  each 
part,  but  always  with  this  difference:  in  the  episode  the 

imitations  are  at  intervals  which  are  arbitrarily  chosen, 
a)  WELL-TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  fugue  24: 
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233.  c)  FUGUE  IN  Eb : 
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Episode  in  five  parts: 
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235  • B)  WELL— TEMPEBE D CLAVICHORD,  fugue  36.  Canonic 
episode  on  a fragment  of  the  counter subject: 


236.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  C MG  EPISODE.  Here  is  an 
episode  in  six  parts  by  Bach,  taken  from  the  fugue  Die  ere-:,  ta 
from  THE  MUSICAL  OFFERING-,  of  which  we  present  the  subject: 


This  episode  is  constructed  entirely  upon  the  following 
four  figures,  and  according  to  the  rules  used  in  constructing 
canons;  i . e.,  the  constituent  parts  have  been  combined  in  a 
way  which  will  give,  one  to  the  other,  a complete  harmony, 
invertible  or  not  as  the  case  may  be: 


We  then  combine  them  in  order  and  at  arbitrary  intervals 
in  a manner  which  will  sound  a continuous  melodic  line  forming 
the  principal  theme  of  the  episode: 


Then  with  one  of  these  figures  (or  two  if  they  are  in- 
vertible as  in  this  case) , we  write  the  harmonic  sequence  of 
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237*  It  is  easy  to  see  that  once  the  parts  have  been 
combined  in  advance,  each  fragment  can  sound  simultaneously 
with  the  others  at  the  interval  determined  by  the  entrance  of 
the  one  which  was  chosen  for  the  head  of  the  theme. 

We  have  now  but  to  dispose  of  the  parts  at  our  conven- 
ience, and  thelcompletion  will  follow  naturally;  if  there  are 
more  than  four  parts  we  can  have  one  voice,  when  it  has 
finished  sounding  the  principal  theme,  either  remain  silent 
or  give  it  various  free  imitations. 

When  the  first  combination  is  not  invertible,  the  figures 
composing  it  can  be  reproduced  only  in  the  harmonic  disposition 
which  served  them  as  a point  of  departure;  in  order  that  this 
disposition  may  be  changed,  the  parts  must  be  written  in  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  counterpoint,  according  to  their  number. 
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239.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  several  repetitions  in 
this  example,  the  constituent  fragments  of  the  principal  theme 
have  undergone  some  modifications,  necessitated  either  by  the 
range  of  the  voices  or  by  the  disposition  of  the  parts;  one 

is  always  free  to  do  this  when  he  wishes  to  obtain  a better 
sonority  of  ensemble  or  a better  musical  effect.  He  is  limited 
only  by  his  obligation  not  to  change  the  figures  beyond  recog- 
nition. In  any  case,  the  musical  effect  must  never  be  sacri- 
ficed for  a combination,  however  ingenious. 

240.  SUMMARY.  Summing  up  all  the  examples  previously 
cited,  we  see  that  the  dispositions  of  the  parts  in  the  epi- 
sode always  result  in  one  of  the  following  combinations  (one 
will  be  guided  in  his  work  by  the  nature  of  the  theme  and  by 
the  effect  it  produces): 

1.  Each  part  imitates  itself; 

2.  Two  parts  imitate  each  other,  the  others 
imitating  themselves; 

3.  The  parts  imitate  each  other  in  pairs; 

4.  Three  parts  imitate  each  other; 

5.  All  the  parts  imitate  each  other. 

241.  Although  among  the  masters  we  frequently  find 
episodes  based  entirely  upon  the  exclusive  use  of  one  of  the 
preceding  dispositions,  it  is  well  to  notice  that  in  these 
cases  they  are  concerned  only  with  short  episodes.  In  the 
modern  fugue  where  it  is  customary  to  develop  the  episodes 


II 


more  extensively,  it  is  tetter  not  to  construct  them  according 
to  a single  formula,  hut  on  the  contrary,  to  combine  several 
different  dispositions.  The  fugues  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Mozart  furnish  numerous  examples  of  these  combinations. 

242.  AN  EPISODE  ON  SUCCESSIVE  THEMES . An  extended  epi- 
sode may  begin  with  one  or  several  figures  drawn  from  the  ex- 
position, and  continue  with  other  elements  (always  borrowed, 
naturally,  from  the  same  source).  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever , in  this  case,  to  see  that  the  various  themes  which 
follow  each  other  are  arranged  skillfully  enough  so  there 
will  be  no  interruption  in  the  melodic  line  and  so  the  motifs 
will  derive  naturally  from  each  other. 

The  examples  which  we  cite  hereafter  confirm  the  theories 
we  advance,  and  we  strongly  advise  students  to  analyze  simi- 
larly as  many  as  possible  of  the  episodes  drawn  from  the  fugues 
of  the  masters. 

243*  The  following  example  is  taken  from  the  Or  ;an 
Fugue  in  C Ma.lor  by  Bach;  following  is  the  subject: 
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244.  In  this  episode,  from  (a)  to  (b)  , the  melodic  line 
formed  from  the  principal  theme: 


alternates  between  the  soprano  and  alto,  the  two  parts  Imitating 

each  other. 

At  (b)  the  theme  of  the  episode  changes,  and,  until  the 
reentrance  of  the  subject  at  (d),  the  melodic  line  remains 
entirely  in  the  soprano,  but  with  two  different  dispositions; 
from  (b)  to  (c)  each  part  except  the  soprano  presents  a series 
of  irregular  Imitations;  the  bass  and  alto  sound  rhythmic 
imitations,  while  the  tenor  imitates  fragments  of  the  principal 
line . 


From  (c)  the  episode  is  written  in  only  three  parts; 
forms  a canon  between  the  soprano  and  tenor,  and  the  bass 
Imitates  itself. 
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245*  Here  is  an  example  from  Mendelssohn’s  Organ  Fugue , 
op . 37 , no.  1: 
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This  episode  is  built  on  four  figures;  the  first,  ex- 
posed first  in  the  tenor,  is  taken  from  the  subject,  the  head 
of  which  is  reproduced  here: 


This  figure  forms  the  principal  theme  and  provides  the  melodic 
line  of  the  episode . 

The  second  figure,  heard  from  the  beginning  of  the  episod 
in  the  soprano,  is  imitated  in  the  bass  in  contrary  motion 
(fourth  and  fifth  measures) . 

The  third  figure  serves  equally  as  an  imitation  between 
the  soprano  and  the  bass. 

Finally,  the  fourth  figure,  exposed  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  measure  by  the  tenor,  is  reproduced  in  the  third  measure 
by  the  alto. 

In  the  ensemble,  from  (a)  to  (b) , the  parts  imitate  each 
other,  and  from  (b)  to  (c)  the  parts  imitate  themselves;  it 
will  be  noticed  that  in  this  last  fragment  of  the  episode,  the 
imitations  of  themes  II  and  III  are  purely  rhythmic,  for  these 
imitations  are  obviously  deformed.  That  is  a license  also 
permitted,  even  in  the  most  rigid  school  fugue,  where  one  often 
finds  entire  episodes  composed  from  purely  rhythmic  imitations. 

246.  We  will  cite  still  further  examples,  without 
analyzing  them,  however,  leaving  this  to  the  student  who  will 
be  guided  in  this  work  by  the  preceding  analysis;  he  will  find 
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ample  material  for  similar  study  in  the  preludes  and  fugues  of 
Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  in  a number  of  quartets  and  symphonies 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  where  we  can  see  the  practical 
application  of  the  devices  employed  in  the  fugue  to  the  musical 
developments.  We  will  return  later,  however,  and  in  a special 
way,  to  this  last  point  which  is  actually  the  reason  for 
making  a complete  study  of  the  fugue. 

WILL-TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  fugue  4jh 
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N.  B.  In  the  school  the  entrance  of  parts  on  appoggia- 
turas , as  at  (a)  and  (b) , is  forbidden. 

Bach,  Prelude  for  ore; an  _ 2 -inor ; 
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Although  this  episode  is  not  taken  from  a fugue,  it 
offers  an  example  so  characteristic  of  the  process  that  I 
believe  attention  should  be  drawn  to  it;  the  melodic  coda 
which  ends  it  produces  a development  greater  than  one  is 
accustomed  to  finding  in  the  school  fugue;  it  is  well  to  noticfj 
also  that  this  type  of  coda  finds  a logical  application  in  any 
type  of  fugue,  at  the  end  of  a warm  and  expressive  episode,  and 
aids  in  producing  a more  pronounced  entrance  of  the  subject  in 
a new  key . 

3c human,  Third  ?u-s:?  on  the  Name  BAG  :: 
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In  this  example  the  entrances  of  the  themes  are  not 
sufficiently  marked,  and  the  ensemble  is  a little  heavy  and 
thick  and  proceeds  rather  after  the  fashon  of  a harmony  lesson 
than  in  the  manner  of  a fugue.  We  must  consider  this  episode, 
then,  not  as  a model  of  writing,  hut  a model  of  melodic  con- 
duct*  As  ln  the  preceding , this  episode  ends  with  a coda 
forming  a cadence  which  leads  hack  to  the  subject;  but  while 
in  the  Each  example  the  coda  is  plainly  melodic,  it  has  here 
rather  an  harmonic  character,  the  parts,  because  of  their  note 
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against  note  arrangement,  creating  a wall  marked  block  of 
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247*  UOn,  OF  CONTRARY  MOTION.  We  have  said  that  all  the 
figures  in  an  episode  are  susceptible  to  imitation  in  contr-ry 
motion;  this  sort  of  imitation  is  frequently  used  in  the  dis- 
positions previously  studied.  Contrary  motion  may  be  used  in 
the  episode  concurrently  with  direct  motion,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples. 

a)  Mendelssohn,  Organ  Fugue , op . 77 , no. 
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Here  ie  the  principal  theme  of  the  e iaode : 


and  in  contrary  motion 

fi 


The  melodic  plan  of  this  episode  can  he  arranged  as 

follows : 


In  the  realization  the  parts  imitate  each  other,  some 
sounding  the  theme  in  contrary  motion,  the  others  in  direct 
motion: 
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248.  This  disposition  is  loss  frequently  used,  for,  not 
having  the  advantage  of  contrast  between  two  types  of  motion,  it i 


1.  Ricordi,  Paris. 





249.  THE  USE  OF  SIMPLE  AND  CONTRARY  RETROGRADE  MOTIC 
COM  I NED'.  Simple  retrograde  motion  and  retrograde  and  contrary 
motions  combined  are  less  frequently  used  in  tne  fugue j ^-ll 
subjects,  in  fact,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  it,  eltl 
of  their  rhythms  or  because  the  themes  taken  in  retrograde 
motion  lose  their  musical  character.  Nevertheless,  when  a 
I subject  can  be  used  in  this  way,  we  sometimes  find  material 
there  for  episodes  or  for  interesting  combinations. 

Gedalge,  POUR  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES  FOR  PIANO , No.  3:2 
a)  Direct  motion  combined  with  simple  retrograde 
■notion  (canonic  episode  in  two  parts): 


b)  Direct  motion  combined  with  simple  retrograde  and 
contrary  retrograde  motions  (canonic  in  three  parts): 


2.  Ricordi,  Paris. 
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250.  It  will  "be  noticed  in  the  two  preceding,  episodes 
that  the  theme  consists  of  the  entire  subject.  This  often 
happens  in  the  free  fugue  where  the  subjects  are  short  and 
rapid,  but  in  the  school  fugue,  where  the  subjects  are 
generally  more  extended  and  developed,  this  proceldure  is  not 
used. 
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251*  THE  USE  OF  AUGMENTATION.  The  use  of  augmentation 
in  episodes  is  rare;  as  we  will  see  later,  this  device  is 
much  more  useful  in  the  stretto,  where  it  sometimes  produces 
some  startling  effects. 

The  following  example  (a)  in  six  parts  is  taken  from  the 
fugue  already  cited  from  THE  MUSICAL  OFFERINGS;  the  upper  ,art 
sounds  in  augmentation  a figure  which  is  exposed  in  imitations 
between  the  second  soprano  and  the  alto,  only  to  be  reproduced 
sequentially  in  the  bass. 

The  second  example  is  taken  from  the  WELL-TEMPERED 


CLAVICHORD,  fugue  7: 
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252.  THE  USE  OF  DIMINUTION.  Diminution  is  used  more 
often  in  episodes  which  separate  the  stretto  from  the  exposition, 
Diminution  results  in  greater  concentration  of  the  figure  and 
permits  closer  entrances;  In  the  stretto  augmentation  can  he 
used  to  very  good  advantage,  for  when  the  subject  lends  itself 
to  augmentation,  it  is  possible  to  sound  the  subject  and 

answer  in  various  parts,  repeatedly  and  simultaneously,  while 
one  of  the  parts  sounds  the  subject  augmented. 

With  the  use  of  diminution  comes  an  absurd  rule  found 
in  some  treatises  on  the  fugue  which  forbids  the  use,  in  the 
development  of  the  fugue,  of  notes  of  shorter  value  than  those 
used  in  the  subject. 

253.  AUGMENTATION  AND  DIMINUTION  IN  CONTRARY  AND 
RETROGRADE  MOTIONS.  The  theme,  treated  in  augmentation  or 
diminution,  can  be  presented  in  either  contrary,  retrograde, 
or  contrary-retrograde  motions. 

The  following  example  shows  one  of  those  combinations 
in  which  the  theme  in  diminution  is  heard  In  direct  and  contrary 
motion  at  the  same  time. 
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Mozart,  Two  Fantasies  and  Fugues  for  rls.no . do.  2 
(four  hands): 


Episodes  based  on  double  augmentation  or  double  diminution  are 
found  particularly  in  fugues  written  on  a choral  theme;  the 
use  of  these  devices  here  comes  naturally  enough  from  the 
character  of  the  fugue. 

The  following  example  can  be  considered  as  a type  of 
either  simple  or  double  augmentation  er  diminution,  according 
to  whether  one  interprets  fragment  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  as  the 
principal  theme. 


Bach,  Ach  Gott  und  Herr : 
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255 • This  ends  the  discussion  of  the  technique  of  the 
episode;  the  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
various  combinations  listed  above.  Later  we  will  treat  the 
fugue  as  a musical  composition  and  will  point  out  to  him  then 
what  considerations  'Will  guide  him  in  his  choice  of  themes  for 
the  episodes,  and  in  what  order  the  latter  can  best  be  pre  ented 
how,  in  a word,  he  should  apply  himself  so  that  the  proceedure 
will  become  automatic;  the  better  he  assimilates  the  technique 

of  the  fugue,  the  more  he  will  be  master  of  his  pen,  the  less 


obvious  will  be  his  effort,  and  the  freer  will  be  hi3  imagin- 
ation; with  a little  work  the  result  will  be  better. 

256.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  draw  some  conclusions 
from  the  examples  previously  cit6d;  it  has  been  noticed  that 
in  all  the  passages  cited,  the  entrances  of  the  voices  were 
frequent;  that  is  true  when  all  the  parts  (and  this  is  of 
greatest  importance)  are  not  always  sounding  together;  we  then 
interpose  these  entrances  with  rests,  with,  the  result  that  a 
four  voiced  fugue  is  more  often  sounding  three  parts  than  four. 

257.  SUMMARY  • THE  ENTRANCES  MUST  ALWAYS  EE  BUILT  ON 
FIGURES  BORROWED  FROM  THE  SUBJECT,  COUNTERSUBJECT,  OR  THE  FREE 
PARTS  OF  THE  EXPOSITION;  THEY  MUST  NEVER  SERVE  MERELY  AS  A 
HARMONIC  FILLER. 

A PART  MUST  NEVER  BE  SILENCED  WITHOUT  REASON.  IF  ONE 
VOICE  IS  DROPPED,  IT  MUST,  WHEN  TAKEN  ALONE,  BE  ABLE  TO  PRODUCE 
CADENTIAL  HARMONY , PERFECT  OR  OTHERWISE. 

258.  THE  PROGRESSIONS  ON  WHICH  AN  EPISODE  IS  BASED 

; SHOULD  ALWAYS  BE  LOGICALLY  ESTABLISHED;  i.  e.,  IN  A MANNER 
WHICH  WILL  LEAD  NATURALLY  TO  THE  DESIRED  MODULATION,  EITHER  BY 
A SEQUENTIAL  MODULATION  OR  BY  ENDING  WITH  THE  MODULATION 
NECESSARY  TO  THE  REENTRANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  IN  THE  NEW  KEY  IN 
WHICH  IT  MUST  BE  HEARD. 

259.  WHEN  AN  EPISODE  IS  EUILT  ON  TWO  OR  MORE  DIFFERENT 
PROGRESSIONS,  CARE  MUST  BE  TAKEN  TO  RESERVE  FOR  THE  END  THOSE 
WHICH  GIVE  RISE  TO  THE  MOST  CONCISE  IMITATIONS. 
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260.  IN  ORDER  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  MUSICAL  INTEREST  IN  A 
FUGUE,  IT  IS  NECESSARY  THAT  ALL  THE  PARTS  EE  TREATED  MELQDICALL£ 
TO  CORRESPOND  WITH  THE  STYLE  0?  THE  SUE  JECT . THE  UP  PET  PART 
PARTICULARLY  MUST  ADHERE  RIGOROUSLY  TO  THIS  PLAN,  AND  IN  HO 
CASS  CAN  THE  BASS  ASSUME  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A SIMPLE  HARMONIC 
S • IN  OTHER  WORDS,  ALL  THE  PARTS,  THROUGH  THEIR  ENSEMBLE, 
MUST  COINCIDE  TO  GIVE  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A CONTINUOUS  MELODIC 
'LINE. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  STRETTO 


261.  In  the  exposition  the  entrances  of  the  subject  and 
answer  succeed  each  other  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  one 
appearing  only  after  the  other  has  finished. 

262.  ANY  COMBINATION  IN  WHICH  THE  HEAD  OP  THE  ANSWER 
OVERLAPS  THE  END  OF  THE  SUBJECT  IS  CALLED  A STRETTO  (past 
participle  of  the  Italian  verb  stringere ) . 

263.  The  ensemble  of  the  last  section  of  the  fugue  in 
which  all  the  entrances  of  the  subject  and  answer  are  brought 
closer  and  closer  together  is  called  the  strett o . 

264.  As  a corollary  to  the  preceding  definitions  we 
may  say  that: 

a)  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  AS  ’.VEIL  AS  THAT  OF  THE 
AN  SUER,  ARE  INDISPENSABLE  ELEMENTS  OF  A STRETTO,  TO  THE  EX- 
CLUSION OF  ANY  OTHER  FIGURE  IN  THE  SUBJECT. 

b)  A STRETTO  CAN  BE  WRITTEN  ONLY  BY  A SERIES  OF 
SUCCESSIVE  AND  CLOSER.  ENTRANCES  OF  THE  HEADS  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
AND  ANSWER . 

265.  We  also  cell  strettos  those  concise  combinations 
of  the  head  of  the  countersubject  of  the  subject  with  that  of 
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269.  ENTRANCES  ON  UNISONS.  The  following  arrangement 
is  weak  because  the  last  two  entrances  are  on  unisons,  which 
should  be  avoided: 


I 

I 


Here  the  unisons,  preventing  one  from  perceiving  each 
entrance  clearly,  minimize  the  desired  effect. 

270.  THE  INVERTED  CANONIC  3TRETT0 . i^stretto  is  also 
produced  when  the  canonic  combination  begins  with  the  answer: 
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272.  In  this  example  we  see  that: 

a)  The  entrances  are  equidistant,  the  subject  and 

| 

| answer  sounding  regularly  in  alternate  measures. 

/. 

i b)  The  subject  or  the  answer  has  been  interrupted  only 

when  it  became  impossible  to  continue  them. 

c)  The  fourth  entrance  gives  the  answer  complete;  this 
should  be  done  generally  when,  the  stretto  having  four  entrances, 
the  subject  and  answer  have  been  interrupted  in  the  first  three. 
However,  as  we  will  see  later,  this  rule  usually  aplies  only 
: to  the  first,  last,  or  next  to  the  last  stretto  of  the  fu_ue . 

We  will  notice  also  that  each  time  the  theme  was  about 
to  be  intei;upted,  it  was  replaced  either  by  the  countersubject 
(modified  or  not,  according  to  necessity),  or  by  the  figures 
taken  from  the  counter subj ect . 

273.  INTERRUPTION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ANSWER. 

CASE  III.  When  a subject  is  of  the  type  which  can  not 
be  continued  after  the  entrance  of  the  answer. 

In  this  case  we  are  absolutely  oblidged  to  interrupt  it 
in  order  to  sound  the  e newer;  the  voice  is  continued,  if 
possible,  either  by  imitating  the  suppressed  fragment  at 
another  interval,  or  by  sounding  the  countersubject  or  figures 
(taken  from  the  subject  or  countersubject.  In  any  case,  we 
j not  introduce  figures  which  are  foreign  to  those  heard  in  the 
i exposition;  however , if  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  wq 
can  use  some  melodic  or  rhythmic  patterns  derived  from  these 
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figures  without  reproducing  them  exactly: 
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We  see  in  the  third  measure  of  example  (a),  in  the  tenor, 
that  in  this  type  of  stretto  we  can  use  a few  modifications  of 
j the  subject  or  the  answer  whenever  necessary  to  obtain  a better 
lical  effect.  Here  the  in  the  answer  ought  to  be  made  a 
:[ natural  (third  measure,  third  beat);  it  is  preferable  to  alter 

r 

jit  in  order  to  avoid  a feeling  of  false  relationship  with  the 
preceding  measure. 

274-.  A CLOSE  STRETTO  IN  ONE  KEY.  In  this  connection  we 
i Cc.n  not  advise  ^iie  student  too  strongly,  when  he  has  to  trert  a 
stretto  in  four  parts  with  verj^  close  entrances,  to  avoid 
modulating  at  each  entrance.  He  should  try  to  arrange  the  parts! 

:lodically  and  harmonically , in  such  a way  that  the  ensemble 
i of  the  four  entrances  gives  the  impression  of  a single  tonality 
land  not  of  a passage  alternating  between  the  tonic  and  domin'  nt 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  we  call  craftsmanship 
is  in  large  part  only  the  sum  total  of  a group  of  seemingly 
small  achievements. 

275.  HARMONIC  CONCORDANCE  OF , THE  ENTRANCES.  A word  of 
warning  seems  necessary  here  in  regard  to  the  preceding 
examples : 

CARE  MU3T  BE  TAKEN  NOT  TO  HAVE  THE  ANSWER  ENTER  ON  THE 
SUBJECT,  AND  VICE  VERSA , IF  THE  FIRST  NOTE  OF  THE  NEW  ENTRANCE 
IS  IN  HARMONIC  CONCORD  WITH 'WIIAT  PRECED3 . 

The  subject  should  not  be  abandoned  on  a figure  which 
determines  harmonies  too  foreign  to  those  of  the  head  of  the 
answer.  If  possible,  one  should  choose  a note  common  to  both, 
or  if  the  notes  are  different,  they  should  belong  to  a common 
chord . 

276.  FREE  STRETTOS. 

CASS  IV.  WHEN  STRETTOS  APE  COMBINATIONS  OF  SUBJECT  AND 
ANSWER,  OR  SUEJECT  AGAINST  SUBJECT,  OE  ANSWER  AGAINST  ANSWER, 
(CANONIC  OR  OTHERWISE)  AT  INTERVALS  OTHER  THAN  THE  NORMAL 
INTERVAL . 

These  are  called  free  s trettos . 

We  will  show  later  (sec.  283  et  seq . ) examples  of  this 
type  of  stretto  which  are  analysed  in  detail  in  these 
paragraphs . 

277.  SEARCH  I NQ.  FQR  MATERIAL  FOR  STRETTOS.  We  will  give 
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examples  of  the  work  of  analysis  which  is  done  on  a subject  in 
order  to  establish  the  different  strettos. 

In  the  exposition  the  answer  enters,  as  we  know,  only 
after  the  entire  subject  has  sounded  in  one  voice: 
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278.  But  if  we  compare  this  subject  with  its  answer,  we 
see  that  we  can,  without  interrupting  the  former,  have  the 
latter  enter  at  various  distances,  all  closer  to  the  head  of 
the  subject. 

To  do  this  we  proceed  by  successive  attempts,  looking 
i for  a suitable  chance  for  the  answer  to  enter  on  any  beat 
whatever  in  the  last  measure  of  the  subject;  then  beat  by 
I beat,  measure  by  measure,  we  work  bach  toward  the  head  of  the 

1 subject: 
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Each  of  these  combinations  forms  a complete  canonic 
! stretto  in  two  parts  between  the  subject  and  answer. 

279*  Aside  from  cases  similar  to  those  just  cited,  when 
i the  subject  and  answer  can  be  sounded  in  their  entirety  in 
i canonic  form,  there  are  others  in  which  the  canon  is  incomplete; 


_i.  e.,  the  subject  must  be  interrupted  at  a given  time  while 
the  answer  continues  (sec.  271): 
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Here  we  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  subject 
against  the  answer. 

280.  SUPPLEMENTARY  HARMONIC  PART.  Certain  subjects 
either  do  not  yield  canonic  3trettos,  or  if  they  do,  they  can 
be  brought  to  a final  form  only  with  the  aid  of  a supplementary 
harmonic  part.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  fugue  these 
fillers  should  be  written  contrapuntally , and  in  the  stretto, 
should  be  taken  a3  much  as  possible  from  the  head  of  the  subject 

281.  Some  subjects  (sec.  270)  have  canonic  strettos 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  answer;  others  have  canonic 
strettos  in  the  normal  order;  i.  e.,  beginning  with  the  subject 
still  others  have  inverted  canonic  strettos;  i.  e.,  beginning 
with  the  answer. 

Here  are  two  inverted  canonic  strettos  on  the  preceding 
subject;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  can  be  use " only  in 
three  parts,  and  the  second  only  in  four  parts,  sounding  the 
answer  in  the  bass  and  the  subject  in  the  soprano: 
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It  is  understood  that  the  parts  added  here  ere  only  to 
indicate  the  possible  harmonization  of  the  passage  and  are 
intended  to  be  taken  arbitrarily. 

282#  The  following  subject  gives  two  correct  ^or >f 

l he  canonic  stretto  1...  two  ports: 


’Te  sec,  tgen,  how  useful  it  is  to  look  for  the  pos -uni- 
ty of  canonic  strettos  beginning  with  the  answer  and  assuring 
! ourselves  that  these  defects,  when  they  seem  defective  at  first 
clg.it,  can  be  corrected  by  the  insertion  of  a harmonic  free  part, 
283*  Aside  from  canonic  stretto a a subject  may  be 
susceptible  to  canons  at  various  intervals  (sec.  276).  Any 
subject,  as  well  as  the  answer,  should  be  analyzed  from  this 
point  of  view  by  trying  these  canons  at  all  intervals  End  at 
any  distance  from  the  head  of  the  subject  or  answer.  Often 
the  the  answer  will  differ  from  the  subject  : s a result  of 
| changes  brought  about  by  mutation  or  modulation  in  order  to 
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lend  itself  to  some  particular  canonic  combinations. 

284.  Continuing  our  analysis  of  the  preceding  subject 
v:q  find  the  following  canons: 

a)  Canon  of  the  subject  at  the  fifth  below: 
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b)  Canon  of  the  subject  at  the  octave  above: 
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c)  Canon  of  the  subject  at  the  seventh  below 


d)  Canon  of  the  answer  at  the  sixth  below: 
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e)  Canon  of  the  subject  with  the  answer  heard  ct  the 
sixth  above: 
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285.  From  these  analyses  we  can  now  make  some  important 
observations : 

a)  When  the  answer  enters  at  any  distance  whatever  from 
the  head  of  the  subject,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  strong 
and  weak  beats  of  the  one  part  coinciding  with  those  of  '.he 
other,  which  was  the  rule  in  the  exposition. 

b.)  The  canons  at  various  intervals  naturally  imply 
that  in  the  stretto  we  can  modulate  directly  to  the  neighboring 
keys,  and  transiently  to  more  di stand  keys. 

c)  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  example  of  sec.  284  that 
we  were  obliged  to  alter  the  accidentals,  which  often  happens 
(last  measure  of  the  subject  in  (b)  and  (c)). 

d) The  stretto  (e)  of  sec.  284  is  in  counter— time , or, 
as  is  said  in  the  older  treatises,  per  assin  et  t h - : i a (strong 
and  weak  beats) ; the  old  theorists  attatched  great  importance 
to  this  type  of  stretto,  the  most  compact  of  all,  and  considered 
it  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  fugue.  It  is  rarely  met  in 
jmodern  subjects,  but  it  is  well  to  point  it  out  so  in  case  it 
should  appear,  the  student  will  be  familiar  with  it. 
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286.  All  the  strettos  cited  so  far  have  "been  in  two 
parts;  the  same  process  of  analysis  must  he  observed  in  fugues 
of  three,  four,  or  more  parts.  It  rarely  happens  that  the 
subjects  which  are  given  in  the  school  lend  themselves  to 
canonic  strettos  of  three  or  four  parts;  these  combinations 
are  difficult  enough  to  complete,  and  the  melodic  character  of 
modern  subjects  is  easy  enough  to  reproduce  with  multiple 
canons  if  one  wishes  them  to  preserve  their  form,  which  is  too 
often  void  of  character. 

287.  EQUIDISTANCE  07  THE  ENTRANCES.  Our  first  remark 

i 

concerns  the  subject  of  strettos  of  more  than  two  parts: 

THE  VOICES  IIUST  ENTER  AT  DISTANCES  EQUAL  TO  THOSE  WHICH 


SEPARATE  THE  FIRST  NOTE  0^  THE  ANSWER  FRO?.:  THE  HEAD  DF  THE 

SUBJECT  ( sec  . 272)  . 

This  rule  must  be  rigidly  observed  in  the  first  and  last 
strettos;  more  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  others,  where  we  often 
sound  the  themes  at  varying  distances. 

288.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  subject  and  answer  ere 
heard  in  four  voices  and  can  not  be  combined  canonically,  we 
are  forced  to  drop  the  subject  when  the  answer  enters,  or  very 
shortly  after,  and  vice  versa  . 

In  this  case  we  recall  (secs.  271-273)  that  if  we  can  r 
continue  to  sound  a fragment  of  the  subject,  however  small, 
against  the  head  of  the  answer,  we  try  as  much  as  possible  to 
have  the  counterpoint  resemble  this  fragment  at  another  interval, 
,and  in  a manner  which  will  not  give  the  impression  of  a complete 
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! 


: stopping  of  the  theme  in  one  part. 


If  this  plan  does  not  work,  we  will  borrow  from  the 

i 

counter sub Ject , which  we  will  attempt  to  superimpose  upon  the 
answer.  This  part  of  the  fugue  is  what  demands  the  most 
and  ingenuity. 


289.  PREPARATORY  DISPOSITIONS  OF  THE  STFJSTTf  IN 
PARTS.  In  order  to  establish  a stretto  In  four  parts  from  the 
subject  studied  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we  will  retrace, 
one  after  the  other,  the  various  combinations  formed  in  two 
J parts . 

Following  are  the  dispositions  from  which  we  can  draw. 
le  will  notice  first  that  these  plans  are  not  absolute,  and 
represent  only  the  prepare  tory  work,  predicting  nothing  of  the 
final  form  of  the  stretto.  All  the  toll owing  combinations  ere 
actually  established  on  the  principal  key  of  the  subject;  they 
should  serve  only  to  mark  in  some  way  the  future  course  of  the 
ensemble,  and  in  view  of  their  large  number,  it  is  improbable 
that  all  of  them  can  be  used.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  that  this  preparation  always  be  accomplished  as 
completely  as  possible. 

Four  part  dispositions  of  the  examples  given  in  secs. 
^278  and  following: 
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290.  INTERRUPTION  QF  TOE  SUBJECT  AND  ANSWER.  Allthe 
strettos  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph  come  in  the  cad  «_ory 


always  complete,  the  subject  or  answer  having  to  be  interrupted 
in  most  cases.  From  these  examples  we  can  conclude  that: 


JST  BE  HEARD  COMPLETE  (secs.  264-272). 

291.  In  practice,  as  we  will  see  later,  we  apply  this 
rule  to  the  first  and  last  strettos;  we  generally  treat  the 
others  more  freely  in  order  not  to  prolong  the  fugue  needlessly, 
unless  the  subject  is  very  short  or  has  varied  canonic  strettos 
in  several  parts. 

292.  THE  STRETTO  WITH  UNEQUAL  ENTRANCES.  We  will  also 

1 see  later  how  we  can  use  all  these  preparatory  plans,  when  t.iey 
are  numerous,  by  combining  them  with  each  other  and  forming 


of  canonic,  or  real,  strettos,  although  the  entrances  are  not 
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strettos  the  entrances  of  which  are  not  equidistant  (sec. 237). 

The  following  inverted  stretto  is  an  example;  it  is  the 
realization  in  four  parts  of  the  example  cited  in  sec.  282  (b): 


293-  Here,  though  there  is  dissymmetry  in  the  ensemble 
of  the  stretto,  one  will  notice  that  pairs  of  entrances  ere 
equidistant.  It  is  always  preferable  to  use  an  analogous  dis- 
position when  one  is  writing  a stretto  in  which  the  entrances 
are  not  equidistant . 

We  will  see  later  that  there  is  a special  type  of  fugue 
based  on  this  disposition,  of  which  we  find  numerous  examples 
| in  Each,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn. 

--a.  iO  illustrate  the  stretto  with  unequal  entrances 
iu  Wj.11  oe  suf f ic lent  to  examine  sec.  284  (e),  in  order  to  show 
how  close  the  succession  of  entrances  can  be  at  the  conclusion 
of  a fugue : 
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295*  In  this  example  the  "bass  could  have  given  the 
answer  completly;  we  modified  the  latter  intentionally,  beginn- 
in_.  with  tae  third  measure,  to  obtain  a better  realization  and 
a more  logical  final  cadence. 

In  fact,  in  realizing  a canon  integrally  in  four  parts 
j (beginning  with  the  third  measure  of  the  precedin'  exa.mole)  , 
we  see  that  we  have  taken  it  into  a tonality  foreign  to  the 
principal  key  of  the  subject: 


! 
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It  will  "be  noticed  that  in  order  to  realize  this  canon 
correctly,  we  were  twice  obliged  to  alter,  by  means  of  the  b, 
the  e in  the  answer  in  the  alto. 

'Tith  a similar  realization  we  could  modulate  to  the 
subdominant;  but  in  order  to  end  the  fugue  naturally  in  the 
i principal  key,  it  would  be  necessary  to  transpose  the  whole 
section  from  a fourth  below  or  from  a fifth  above.  In  this 
way,  the  canon  in  four  parts  could  lead,  for  example,  to  a 

on  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key,  the  pedal  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  fugue. 

296.  NAMING-  STRETTOS.  In  the  school  fugue  it  J 
customary  to  reserve  the  term  stretto  for  those  close  imitations 
(canonic  or  otherwise)  of  the  subject  and  answer  in  their 
I normal  relation;  jL.  <e.,  at  the  fifth  above  or  the  fourth  below, 
as  well  as  for  those  imitations  of  the  subject  in  the  principal 
i ey  a nd  in  ne ighb or  i ng  key  s . 

All  the  other  combinations  retain  the  name  of  canon  or 
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297-  STRETTOS  07  TOE  COUHTEE  UBJECT. 
to  the  preceding  is  likeri.se  done  for  the  counter  subject;  we 
| look  for  an  opportunity  to  build  etrettoe  and  canons  which  can 
be  produced  in  four  parts,,  either  alone  or  combined  in  strettos 
of  the  subject  and  answer. 

! 

These  combinations  being  exactly  the  same  as  those 
which  we  established  for  the  subject,  it  is  useless  to  give 
! ore  examples  of  them;  the  student  will  be  guided  in  t iis 
! point  by  the  preceding  analyses. 

298.  COMBINED  STRETTOS  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  COUNTERSUBJECT 
Some  interesting  combinations  can  be  produced  by  introducing 
t-ie  count ersuoj ec  u into  the  strettos  of  the  .subject  and  answer, 
either  by  sounding  it  only  in  one  part  during  the  successive 
entrances  of  the  subject  and  answer  in  the  other  parts,  or, 
rhlfeh  is  preferable,  by  having  it  form  a double  canon  with  the 
| canon  of  the  subject. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  can  be  accomplish1 
ed  only  with  very  short  subjects  and  countersubjects.  If  the 
subject  is  at  all  long,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 

counter subject  to  enter  such  combinations  other  than  fragmentar- 

ily  • 
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299.  In  example  (a)  the  counter  subject  of  the  subject  is 
jieard  entirely  on  the  canon  of  the  answer  and  the  subject,  and 
lends  on  the  third  entrance  during  the  sounding  of  the  counter- 
subject  of  the  answer,  which  began  on  the  third  beat  of  the 
second  measure;  if  Bach  had  had  these  last  two  entrances  at  the 


same  distance  as  the  first  two,  jL.  _e.,  a half  me&sui  t,  it 

would  have  "been  necessary  to  interrupt  the  counter  sub  Jec  t of 
the  answer . It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  not  this  considera— 
tion  which  decided  him  to  have  the  fourth  entrance  at  & greater 
distance,  but  that  he  was  influenced  by  purely  musical  reasons. 

Example  (b)  is  a finished  model  of  the  familiar  combina- 
tion of  the  stretto  of  the  subject  with  the  stretto  of  the 

■ 

counter  subject;  it  can  serve  as  a model  from  which  to  build 
this  type  of  stretto  with  the  aid  of  the  head  of  a subject  and 
that  of  a countersubject . If  we  consider  the  subject  and 
counter  sub ject  cited  here  as  the  beginning  of  a more  developed 
subject  and  counter  subject , we  will  have  a perfect  example  of  a 
canonic  stretto  in  which  a fragment  of  the  countersubject  is 
heard  in  equally  canonic  imitations. 

300.  THE  3TRETT0  IN  CONTRARY  MOTION.  The  subject, 
answer,  and  counter  subject  can  be  taken  in  contrary  motion  and 
can  form  strettos  in  contrary  motion. 

a)  TELL  TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  fugue  46: 


301.  In  example  (a)  the  two  parts  not  involved  in  the 

I 

jcanon  are  not  written  promiscuously,  but  have  a close  relation— 
ship  to  tne  enuire  ensemble  of  the  stretto.  All  the  figures 
■Composing  them  are  drawn  either  from  the  subject  or  from  other 

j fragment s of  the  exposition  treated  in  real  or  rhythmic  imita- 
tion. 

In  the  soprano  at  I , there  is  an  imitation  of  the  subject 
'in  counter— time ; at  II  there  is  an  imitation  of  a fragment  of 
the  subject  in  direct  motion;  at  III  there  is  an  imitation  of 
a free  part  of  the  exposition;  at  IV  there  is  a rhythmic  imita- 


tion  of  the  end  of  the  subject;  at  VIII  there  is  an  imitation 
of  the  end  of  the  subject  in  direct  motion;  in  the  tenor,  at  V, 
there  begins  a rhythmic  imitation  of  the  third  measure  of  the 
subject;  at  VI  there  sounds  the  rhythm  which  the  soprano 
repeats  at  IV  in  contrary  motion;  at  VII  there  is  a rhythmic 
imitation  of  the  second  figure  of  the  subject  in  direct  motion, 
etc . 

302.  THE  STRETT  IN  DIRECT  AND  CONTRARY  MOTIONS.  A 
stretto  can  also  be  written  with  contrary  motion  in  certain 
parts  and  direct  motion  in  other  parts. 

a)  NELL  TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  fugue  46 Canon  at  the 

second  and  sixth  below  in  contrary  motion: 
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303.  The  same  remarks  that  were  made  concerning  sec. 

301  apply  to  the  preceding  example.  The  student  himself 
should  analyze  example  (a),  and  should  refer  to  sec.  196  et  S0£. 
for  the  analysis. 

In  example  (b)  it  will  he  noticed  that  the  first  four 
entrances  of  subject  and  answer  are  alternately  equidist;  nt; 

| the  first  part  of  the  stretto  is  made  up  of  the  subject  in 
| contrary  motion  with  the  answer  in  direct  motion.  The  last 
two  entrances  are  in  reverse  order;  here  the  subject  is  in 
direct  motion  and  the  answer  in  contrary  motion.  All  the 
| accessory  figures  are  taken  from  the  subject  or  the  answer 
i either  in  direct  or  contrary  motion.  Here  is  one  which  returns 
without  stopping  and  which,  heard  successively  in  all  the  p rts, 
has  only  one  deformation  of  the  answer  in  direct  and  contrary 


j motion : 


304.  THE  STRETTO  IN  DIMINUTION.  Diminution  is  very 


useful  in  the  stretto;  in  addition  to  most  subjects  lending 
themselves  to  it,  diminution  has  the  advantage  of  permitting 
! extremely  close  entrances,  even  if  the  subject  is  heard  in  its 
(entirety.  This  device  may  be  used  in  either  direct  or  contrary 
i motion. 


305.  The  following  example,  'ro  . ch  fu*  ue 


already  cited,  is  an  excellent  model  of  a stretto  in  which  all 
the  parts  are  treated  in  diminution; 
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306.  One  can  give  more  variety  to  the  stretto  by 
writing  against  the  diminution  the  original  values  of  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  contrast  more  effective 
by  the  use  of  both  contrary  and  direct  motion. 

The  sixth  fugue  in  Bach’s  ART  OF  FUGUE  gives  a series 
of  strettos  illustrating  this  type  of  combination.  We  give 
here  the  skeleton  of  it;  the  student  will  do  well  to  score 
this  fugue  and  analyze  it  from  this  point  of  view,  with  regard 
to  the  writing  and  general  conduct  of  the  various  parts. 

It  is  certain  that  few  subjects  given  in  the  school 
lend  themselves  equally  to  combinations  of  this  kind;  but 
j more  often,  through  analysis,  we  do  discover  subjects  which  at 
! f'irst  sight  did  not  appear  adaptable  in  this  wav. 

Following  is  the  original  subject  of  the  Each  fugue: 
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307.  In  this  example  we  have  set  off  the  parts  coast  — 
tutlng  the  strettos  by  eliminating  the  accessory  parts  In  order 
to  mark,  the  process  more  clearly  and  to  furnish  tae  student  -,ne 
means  of  looking  for  similar  combinations.  We  confined  our— 
gelve3  to  indicating,  when  necessary,  the  harmonic  basses  which 
appeared  in  Bach’s  version. 

308.  It  is  useless  to  analyze  in  detail  these  various 
examples;  the  student  should  have  had  sufficient  practice  by 
now  to  enable  him  to  do  this  himself.  We  will  simply  offer 
a little  information  on  the  more  interesting  points  of  these 
unusual  combinations. 

In  examples  (a),  (b) , and  (c),  the  subject  is  in  its 
original  state;  in  (a)  the  subject  in  diminution  forms  a canon 
| in  direct  and  contrary  motion  with  the  original  subject. 

Example  (b)  begins  with  the  answer  in  diminution.  In 
(c)  the  canon  formed  by  the  subject  in  diminution  is  in  contrary 
motion  with  the  original  subject. 

Examples  (d)  and  (e)  give  the  inverted  dispositions  of 
j examples  (a)  and  (b)  respectively,  in  the  sense  that  what  is 
in  direct  motion  in  the  first  is  in  contrary  motion  in  the 
second  and  vice  versa. 

The  same  relation  exists  between  examples  (c)  and  (f), 
except  that  the  canons  do  not  begin  at  the  same  d‘st.,nce  from 
the  head  of  the  subject  and  are  not  at  the  same  interval. 

Finally,  example  (g)  reproduces  the  same  disposition  as 
(f),  only  at  different  intervale;  in  (g)  th  be  bakes  the 
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head  of  the  subject  In  diminution  in  the  next  to  the  last 
measure . 

N.  Contrary  to  diminu- 
tion',  augmentation  has  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  entrances; 
also.  It  is  used  in  thie  fugue,  and  particularly  in  the  stretto, 
..ly  as  a means  of  contrast,  in  order  to  set  off  to  advantage 
the  hastened  entrances  of  the  subject  in  the  different  parts. 

i 

These  parts  may  sound  the  subject  either  in  its  original  state 
lor  in  diminution;  in  direct  or  contr;  : otion,  or  with  the 
combination  of  the  two  movements. 

310.  It  appears  from  the  character  of  augmentation 
that  it  can  usually  be  used  only  in  one  part,  or  in  two  at  the 
most,  and  in  this  case  only  when  the  subject  in  augmentation 
lends  itself  to  a double  canon  with  the  original  subject,  which 
jrarely  happens.  Also  this  cor:'  ion  must  not  interfere  with 
the  musical  effect  of  the  fugue,  and  must  not  slow  up  the  motion 
or  the  interest,  which  would  be  a serious  fault  near  the  end. 

311 . In  certain  strettos  the  subject  in  augmentation 
jean  be  sounded  with  close  imitations  of  the  head  of  the  subject 
jor  the  answer  in  their  original  form. 

| The  subject  which  we  previously  analysed  (secs.  278a—* 

|28lb)  could,  for  e:  1 , lve  the  following  combinations: 
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314.  THE  3 TRET  TO  IN  AUGMENTATION  AND  DIMINUTION  COMBINED 
The  seventh  fugue  from  the  ART  OF  FUGUE  is  "based  entirely  on  the 
i use  of  augmentation  combined  with  either  the  original  sub  je 

or  with  diminution  in  direct  or  contrary  motion.  This  fugue 
should  be  cited  in  its  entirety,  but  we  will  give  only  two 
fragments,  advising  the  student  to  study  nd  analyze  the  entire 
fugue  carefully. 

It  is  built  on  the  following  subject: 
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In  example  (a)  the  subject  in  augmentation  is  ccompanied 
in  two  parts  by  a canon  at  the  octave  of  the  original  subject, 
the  fourth  part  being  borrowed  entirely  from  the  final  appe.  r- 
ance  of  the  subject  in  diminution. 

In  example  (b)  the  parts  sound  strettoa  and  fragments  of 
one  suoject  in  diminution  while  the  subject  is  treated  in  aug- 
mentation and  in  contrary  motion. 
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THE  3 TRET TO  IN  RETROGRADE  MOTION.  Of  all  the 


! devices  used  in  strettos,  direct  or  contrary  retrograde  . ,-tion 
| is  the  least  useful;  very  few  subjects  can  support  it  without 
I being  absolutely  unrecognizable . The  manner  of  treatin_ 
j combination  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  co  ' Ina  — 
tions  . 

The  examples  cited  In  sec.  249  can  be  considered  as 
strettos  In  wl  lei  aubje  t 1 rd  simultaneously  In  its 

original  state  and  in  simple  and  contrary  retrograde  motions; 
we  ref  r it  to  the  student. 

316.  We  have  now  given  all  the  combinations 
enter  into  the  construction  of  a stretto.  Although  all 
are  not  used  in  most  cases  it  is  well  to  study  them  ’ ilh  great 
care  before  writing  a fugue. 

317*  Before  showing  how  these  various  processes  are 
| used  in  constructing  a stretto  we  must  comment  on  a device 
1 which,  in  the  school  fugue  at  least,  we  are  obliged  to  use; 
i namely,  the  pedal . This  will  be  treated  in  the  following 

j 

chapter . 
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THE  PEDAL 

318.  THE  PEDAL  TAKES  ITS  NAME  FROM  THE  IAF  I J 

OF  WHICH  IT  13  THE  BASIS.  IT  CONSISTS  OF  SUST  IN  ING- 
IN ONE  OF.  MORE  PARTS  FOR  SEVERAL  MEASURES. 

319.  The  pedal  can  Ids  either  simple  or  multiple, 
usually  built  on  the  dominant  or  the  tonic,  but  in  exceptional 
cases  it  can  be  built  on  any  other  degree  of  the  scale. 

320.  HARMONIC  RULES  FOR  THE  PEDAL.  The  rules  applicable 
to  the  pedal,  from  the  purely  harmonic  point  of  view,  are  the 
same  for  the  fugue  as  for  harmony;  i.  ® . , THE  PEDAL  CAN  BEGIN 
AND  END  ONLY  ON  A CONSONANCE;  It  must  enter  on  a consonant 
note  of  the  harmony  and  can  stop  only  as  a consonance  or  as  a 
consonant  bass  of  a dominant  chord.  In  certain  cases  the  peda.1 


on  the  dominant  can  stop  when  it  forms  a prepared  dissonance 
and  resolves  normally.  As  soon  as  it  lies  sounded,  it  becomes 
foreign  to  the  harmonies-  determined  by  the  progress  of  the 
j other  parts,  and  consequently  can  form  with  the  latter  all 
nner  of  unprepared  dissonances.  We  say  this  only  to  rafr 
j ULi®  memorv  , ior  students  who  are  studying,  fugue  , re  lon^  since 
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familiar  with  the  harmonic  use  of  the  pedal. 

321.  ROLE  OF  THE  PEDAL.  One  of  the  : t advantages  of 

the  pedal  on  the  tonic  or  dominant  la  t It  affirms 

the  principal  key  of  the  fugue,  various  neighboring  keys  may 
sound  simultaneously;  it  helps  unify  the  fugue  and  revive 
interest . 

322.  This  characteristic  of  the  pedal  permits  using  it 
to  prepare  the  first  entrance  of  the  stretto,  if  it  is  placed 
immediately  "before  the  first  stretto,  as  we  will  see  in  the 
following  chapter.  In  such  cases  it  appears  in  the  do. inant, 
or  more  rarely  on  some  other  degree  of  the  scale,  always  re- 
serving the  tonic  pedal  for  the  conclusion  of  the  fugue. 

323.  The  use  of  the  pedal  is  confined  to  the  following 
parts  (arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency): 

a)  The  bass  (inferior  pedal) 

b)  The  soprano  (superior  pedal) 

c)  Either  of  the  inner  parts  (interior  pedal) 

324.  DOUBLE  PEDAL.  The  pedal  can  also  be  doubled, 
either  in  the  same  part  (generally  the  bass)  or  by  sounding  it 
simultaneously  in  the  two  extreme  parts;  in  this  case  we  often 
use  the  tonic  and  dominant  pedal  simultaneously,  but  frequently 
we  double  one  or  the  other  alone. 

325.  POSITION  0?  THE  PEDAL.  From  the  time  the  pedal 
enters,  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  other  parts  is  different 
If  the  pedal  is  placed  before  the  stretto,  it  will  be  followed 
by  an  episode,  and  the  episode  will  continue  on  the  pedal; 


292 


if,  on  the  contrary,  we  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  stretto,  we 
! will  do  well  to  sound  various  strettos,  canonic  or  otherwise, 


) hut  in  any  case,  very  close  together. 

326.  As  the  student  is  given  great  freedom  in  his 

I treatment  of  the  pedal,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  hard  and 
fast  rules  regarding  its  treatment;  the  manner  of  treatment 
| depends  entirely  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  composer,  dll  we 
j can  say  is  that  all  the  forms  of  episodes  and  strettos  which 
i we  have  thus  far  studied  can  he  used  on  a pedal. 

327.  The  important  thing,  from  a purely  musical  point 
of  view,  is  that  the  pedal  he  introduced  naturally;  its 
approach  must  in  some  way  he  sensed;  the  musician  ought  to 
induce  in  his  hearer  this  indefinable  sensation  which  allows 
the  entrance  of  a well  introduced  pedal,  either  on  the  dominant 
to  prepare  the  conclusion  of  the  fugue,  or  on  the  tonic  to 
expose  this  conclusion. 

328.  Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  point,  to 
which  we  will  return  later,  we  will  show  some  models  of  various 
types  of  pedal. 

The  follov/ing  pedal  on  the  dominant  is  an  example  of  an 

episode  on  a pedal  in  which  each  part  imitates  itself;  this 

] is  the  type  of  combination  most  frequently  employed  with  the 

! pedal,  for  it  permits  the  most  compact  pro  re salons  (diatonic 
i 

1 

I or  chromatic)  to  prepare  the  entrance  of  the  stretto 

Bach,  ART  OF  FUGUE,  fugue  8: 
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329*  The  following  example  shows  a pedal  on  the  dominant 
on  which  is  built  a free  stretto  in  three  parts;  the  pedal  ends 
as  in  the  prededing  example,  with  a progression  in  which  each 
ip:  rt  i .itates  itself. 

' 'sndelssohn , organ  f u ue  op.  37  no.  3: 
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330.  Following  is  an  admirable  example  of  a tonic  pedal 
on  which,  is  built  a double  stretto  in  contrary  and  direct 
motion;  it  is  the  end  of  the  great  organ  fugue  in  C major  by 
Bach,  from  which  we  have  already  cited  several  examples. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  although  this  fugue  is  written 
for  the  most  part  in  four  parts,  the  pedal  is  treated  as  a 
fifth  part.  In  the  sdhSol  fugue  this  additional  part  is 
equally  admissable  in  order  to  obtain  a richer  harmony  at  the 
end  of  the  fugue,  or  if  the  combinations  of  trettos  demand 
the  use  of  a fifth  part. 

(In  certain  cases  of  double  pedal,  six-pi. rt  writing 
sometimes  appears  and  is  permitted  in  the  four  voiced  school 
fugue;  examples  will  be  shown  later) : 
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332.  THE  ORNAMENTAL  PEDAL.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
sustaining  the  same  note  and  forming  a continuous  pedal,  it  is 

I 

(repeated  in  the  manner  of  a rhythmic  p;  ttern,  or  It  figure  . A 
ja  melodic  design  which  sounds  it  at  regular  intervals; 

a sp  an  ornamental,  or  embelpshed  pedal. 

I * 

This  rhythm  or  design  is  always  borrowed  from  a character* 
! istic  figure  of  the  subject  or  counter  sub ject , or  fro  i some 
analogous  rhythm. 

333.  In  the  following  examples  we  will  find  several 
uses  of  this  type  of  pedal  which  can  be  varied  at  will. 

In  (a)  the  interior  tonic  pedal  is  embellished  rhythmical- 
ly by  the  leading  tone. 

In  (b)  the  pedal  In  the  bass  presents  a rhythm  analogous 
to  that  of  the  principal  theme. 

Example  (c)  is  a model  of  a pedal  on  the  supertonic  of 
the  principal  key;  it  is  first  ornamented  by  the  superior 
embellishment  and  continues,  from  the  second  measure,  with  a 
I trill . 

The  form  of  example  (d)  is  very  useful  in  fugues  for 
j piano  and  organ. 

In  (e)  we  see  a rhythm  alternating  with  that  of  the 

principal  figure . 

The  pedal  in  example  (f)  is  more  complex;  first  it  is 
| double,  one  figure  being  sustained,  the  other  having  the  rhythm 
j of  the  countersubject;  then  it  becomes  interior. 
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c)  Bach,  Fugue  In  D LI  1 nor : 
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334.  THE  MULT  I PALLY  ORNAMENTED  PEDAL.  Ia  " me' 
PASSACAGLIA  III  C MINOR  we  find  a curious  use  of  the  pedal 
ornamented  simply,  doubly,  and  quadrup^lly , iorming  rhythmic 
imitations.  Although  this  passage  is  not  fugal  in  structure, 
but  rather  contrapuntal,  we  cite  it  to  bring  the  < ttention  of 
the  student  to  the  possibility  of  certain  interesting  disposi- 
tions which  can  be  employed  with  the  aid  of  the  ornamental 
pedal ; 
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336.  Students  should  carefully  analyze  the  preceding 
i examples  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  melodic  and  harmonic 
S conduct  of  the  themes,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  imit  ti  ns, 
j by  proceeding  as  we  did  in  the  analysis  of  the  episodes  and 
' strettos  . They  will  find  in  the  fugues  cited  later  some  excel- 

i 

j lent  examples  of  what  the  school  considers  good  pedal,  If  ter 

t"1  ■ 

I studying  these  models  they  should  write  various  pedals  on  their 
own  themes,  or  on  themes  taken  either  from  examples  cited  in 


previous  chapters,  or  from  t-.ose  given  at  the  end  of  the  boo^ 
337.  This  ends  the  analysis  of  the  various  elements 
composing  the  fugue;  we  will  now  put  them  into  practice, 
making  a sort  of  synthesis  of  the  entire  ug  • • 


CHAPTER  X 


MODULATIONS  OF  THE  FUGUE 

338.  The  expositien  (or  the  counter- exposition  if  there 
is  one)  ends  the  first  section  of  the  fugue;  this  is  foils- s' 

(immediately  "by  the  developments,  which  make  up  the  second 
section.  These  developments,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are 
! made  up  of  episodes  which  periodically  recall  the  subject, 

; answer,  and  coun ter subject . 

339.  To  avoid  the  monotony  which  would  result  from 

constant  repetition  of  the  original  tonality,  each  — ranee 
of  the  subject  sound  in  Lty.  3 we  produce  melodic 

and  rhythmic  unity  in  the  fu^jue  by  combining  the  various 
elements  heard  in  the  exposition,  we  also  produce  tonal  unity 
by  having  the  fugue  modulate  only  to  the  various  neighboring 
keys  . 

340.  NEIGHBORING  KEYS.  Following  are  the  neig’nlorin^ 

keys: 

a)  In  major : 


1.  The  minor  key  of  the  super-tonic. 

2.  The  minor  key  of  the  me Giant. 
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major 
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ma  j or 
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5. 

The 

minor 

key 

of 

the 

submed 

iant  (relat 

b)  In  minor: 

1. 

The 

ma  j or 

key 

of 

the 

' 

t (relative 

2. 

The 

minor 

key 

of 

the 

subdora 

d n. nt  . 

3. 

The 

minor 

key 

of 

the 

dominant . 

4. 

The 

ma  j or 

key 

of 

the 

submed 

.iant . 

r 

• 

The 

ma  j or 

key 

of 

the 

unal te 

red  seventh 

341 . THE  IT  , INTER- 

FIRST  and  last  stp.ettos  should  always  be  in  the  princi  l kez. 

342.  ORDEI  . - DDUL  TIONS . In  the  free  fugue  the  order 

and  number  of  modulations  depends  only  upon  tb-  111  of  ' ' _e 
composer;  they  are  of  the  same  number  and  in  the  3-:.  ' propor- 
tions as  the  episodes.  It  is  customary  to  present  the  modula- 
tions in  the  fo  lowing  order. 

343  • MAJOR  SUBJECTS . If  the  subject  is  in  major,  the 
first  modulation  is  to  the  relative  minor,  in  which  key  the 
subject  is  heard;  the  answer  will  take  the  fupue  natu-  l_i 
into  the  new  key  of  the  mediant. 

Tith  the  aid  of  an  episode  v:e  then  pass  into  the  sub- 
dominant,  in  which  key  only  the  subject  is  sounded,  because 
the  answer  would  take  the  fugue  back  to  the  principal  key; 
v 'L'  3-  short  episode,  or  without  tr:  ns  it  ion  when  possible,  we 
modul  te  to  the  supertonic,  in  which  we  again  have  only  one 
entrance  which  may  be  either  the  subject  or  the  answer.  ’e 


i 


' 

I 

i then  construct  a new  episode  which,  we  develop  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  tae  preceding,  during  the  course  of  which  tae  subject 
is  sounded  in  the  dominant,  which  leads  us  directly  to  the  "i:  st 
stretto . 

This  episode  can  end  with  a more  or  less  develops d 
pedal,  either  on  the  dominant  (which  is  usually  the  c_se)  or 
any  other  degree,  and  lead  directly  to  the  stretto,  or  ot  may 
"be  separated  by  a short  point  of  repo 36  which  is  usually  on  the 
dominant  but  can  be  on  any  other  degree,  always  on  the  conditior 
however,  that  the  stretto  can  join  naturally. 

344.  MINOR  SUBJECTS.  If  the  subject  is  minor,  the 
number  of  episodes  and  the  manner  of  joining  them  to  the  -trettc 
is  the  3ame  as  if  it  were  major;  the  order  of  modulations  is 
a little  different.  After  the  exposition  an  episode  takes  the 
■ subject  to  the  mediant  (relative  major) , from  which  the  answer 
causes  it  to  modulate  to  the  unaltered  seventh.  From  there  it 
goes  to  the  subdominant  which  is  answered  by  the  submediant . 

I Finally  comes  the  last  episode,  during  which  the  subject  may 
modulate  to  the  dominant,  which  leads  to  the  first  stretto. 

345*  LFNC-TM  JF  THE  EPISODE.  Ue  can  make  no  definite 
j rules  for  the  length  of  the  episodes  which  serve  to  modulate 

'I 

| the  fugue  to  the  various  keys.  We  can,  however,  establish  a 
mean,  according  to  the  length  of  the  subject  and  the  exposition. 

If  we  establish  a numerical  mean  of  4— 6 measures  for 
the  length  of  examination  subjects,  the  exposition,  as  the 


entrances  of  the  subject  and  answer  will  either  proceed  with- 
out interruption  or  will  be  separated  oy  a shor  u coda,  — L 
occupy  16  — 24  measures. 

346.  We  will  give  the  various  episodes  the  following 
dimentions  proportionately;  the  table  is  for  major  subjects, 
but  it  is  applicable,  except  for  the  order  of  modulations,  to 
minor  subjects. 


Sections  of  the  fugue. 


Number  of  measures 
varying  approximately 

rrl 


H 


exposition 


First  episode  

Subject  in  relative  minor 
Answer  in  the  mediant  


! Second  episode 


Subject  in  the  subdoninant 


; Transition 


i Subject  or  answer  in  supertonic 
Third  episode  


from 
16 
- 8 
_ 4 

-4 
- 10 
-4 

-2 
- 4 


From  beginning  to  stretto 


— 14 

— 66 


to 

24 

12 

6 

6 

16 


6 


4 

6 

20 

100 


347.  The  preceding  dimensions  must  be  regarded  as  the 
| two  extremes  to  which  the  student  can  go  with  the  various  p:-  rts 
of  the  fugue;  by  actually  constructing  a stretto  to  correspond 
with  these  dimensions,  we  w0uld  have  for  a total  number  for  the 
entire  fuge,  100—150  measures;  these  fig 
absolute,  establish  a fair  average  length  for  a fugue. 


l ..  . ' 


■ r - . ■"  l 


310 


348-  These  preportions  are  purely  arbitrary,  as  is  the 
order,  the  number,  end  the  choice  of  modulations  which  we  have 
bliahed  for  the  school  f 

fugues  of  Each,  Mozart,  Handel,  or  Mendelssohn  which  authorizes  | 
us  to  consider  these  proportions  binding,  or  even  to  consider 
them  of  any  value  whatever,  since  we  can  find  no  example  among 
the  masters  which  could  be  regarded  as  even  a simple  confirma- 
tion of  these  rules;  trad it . lone  has  established  and 
cause"  them  to  be  respected.  Let  us  also  respect  t.iis  tradition 
being  careful,  however,  to  attach  to  these  rules  only  the  im- 
portance which  is  given  them  in  examinations* 

349.  It  is  permissible,  by  derogation  of  the  rule,  to 
have  the  subject  modulate  at  any  time  from  the  principal  major 
'key  to  the  princ:.  1 minor-  key,  and  vice  versa , if  the  principal 
key  of  the  subject  is  minor;  if,  for  example,  a subject  is  in 
A minor,  we  could  sound  in  momentarily  in  A major,  and  vie  = 

srsa  . 

This  license,  of  which  the  masters  have  given  us  excel!' 
examples,  is  permitted  at  the  school  when  leading  the  subject 
back  to  the  principal  key,  or  in  the  minor  mode  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  fugue.  This  privilege  should  not  be  abused,  for  in 
this  case  there  is  always  a difference  of  three  accidentals 
between  the  signatures  of  the  two  keys . 

350.  For  the  same  reason  we  never  sound  the  answer  when 
a major  subject  modulates  to  the  mediant  or  dominant  keys,  or 


I 


when  a minor  subject  modulates  to  the  keys  of  the  dominant  or 
the  unaltered  seventh;  here  the  prohibition  is  better  under- 
stood than  in  the  preceding  case,  for  these  answers  would  c 
the  fugue  to  modulate  into  tonalities  from  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  return  naturally  to  the  principal  hey. 

351.  Certain  subjects  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to 
transposition  from  mode  to  mode;  such  a major  subject  is 

! barely  recognizable  in  minor  and  vice  verse . 

352.  THE  SUBJECT  IN  THE  OPPOSITE  MODE.  These  difficult 
j ties  generally  arise  from  intervals  which  the  transposition 

i from  one  mode  to  another  renders  difficult  of  intonation;  then 
I again,  in  certain  subjects,  as  a result  of  this  transposition, 

j it  produces  inharmonic  intervals  or  doubtful  tonality;  one  can 

! 

I 

i 'easily  encounter  real  difficulties  when  harmonizing  a subject 
j thus  transposed,  formerly  we  forbade  students,  in  those  cases, 

I 

l 

! to  sound  the  subject  in  any  but  the  principal  mode,  to  modify 
j it,  or  to  mutilate  it  in  any  way.  Today,  however , we  like  to 

| overcome  this  difficulty,  and  the  student  in  the  examination 

\ 

I would  consider  himself  cheated  if  he  were  the  chance. 

353*  The  best  procedure  in  these  cases  is  as  follows: 

| CONSIDER  ANY  ALTERATION  PLACED  BEFORE  ANY  NOTE  OF  THE  SUBJECT, 

| OR  UNDERSTOOD  IN  THE  HARMONY , JOT  AS  CHROAATIC,  BUT  AS  TONAL; 
i.  e.,  AS  DETERMINING  THE  MOMENTARY  PASSING  0~  CN  CJ~ 

THE  SUBJECT  INTO  A NEW  TONALITY. 


In  transposing  the  subject  into  the  opposite  mode,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  relation  of  the  psssing  tonalities  to 


the  principal  key  is  the  same  in  the  new  key  as  in  the  original 
key;  in  this  way  we  will  get  the  most  accurate  version  of  the 

transposed  subject: 

S i*  |V\\j or  ^ “f'a- 
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In  this  example  we  see  that  the  subject  modulates  to  the 
mediant;  in  transposing  it  to  the  relative  minor  we  caused  the 
c ^responding  fragment  to  modulate  to  the  mediant  of  A in  order 
to  end  the  subject  in  the  dominant  of  ,4^  . 

354.  here  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind: 


$ fvwjtv  \v\o6q-  iv\o4-^«dcnWf6hb 


1.  Some  subjects  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  forbidden; 
there  is  no  example  either  of  a theme  from  a son  ta  or  :y  .phony, 
or  even  a simple  melody,  which  belongs  simultaneously  to  oth 
inodes;  neither  can  a fugue  subject  3tan1  lodulate  from 
one  mode  to  the  other;  it  1 lat  a fugue  on  such 

subject,  however  well  written,  can  never  be  musically  satis- 
factory; one  never  knows  in  what  mode  or  in  what  keg  he  "’ill 
hear  it  next;  such  subjects  will  only  r ie  judgment  of  the 
students  unless  they  are  put  on  their  guard  and  shown  that 
these  subjects  are  defective  from  the  point  of  vie  of  ..u  he:, 
logic  . 
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The  following  example,  purely  theoretical,  is 
go  plex: 


Transposition  to  the  relative  minor  gives  the  follow  ing: 

sm  i f \ M i m 


and  not  the  next  example  which  at  first  sight  seems  correct 
"because  the  intervals  coincide  exactly  half-tones  for  half-tones: 


But  if  one  is  guided  by  the  harmonic  relation  of  the 
various  degrees  included  in  the  subject  to  the  principal  ' y, 


he  will  understand  that  the  correct  solution  is  the  first  one, 
and  that  only  in  this  do  the  harmonic  relations  of  the  under- 
stood tonalities  correspond  in  each  mode  to  the  same  he;  of  a 
subject . 

There  is  no  need  to  add  that  this  series  of  modulations 
is  only  theoretical  and  that  in  reality  the  subject  does  not 
pass  through  these  various  tonalities. 
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355*  In  any  case,  when  writing  fugue  subject  it  would 
be  better  to  be  warned  against  these  great  inconveniences  by 
using  as  subjects  only  those  themes  which  lend  themselves  to 
correct  and  identical  transposition  to  either  mode. 

356.  In  the  later  chapter  on  the  general  construction 
of  the  fugue,  all  the  examples  restive  to  the  application  of 
modulations  will  be  found. 


i 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OR  THE  STRETTO 

357*  Only  two  parts  of  the  stretto  section  need  to  be 
presented  in  the  same  manner  in  all  kinds  of  fugues;  these  are 
the  first  and  last  strettos. 

358.  Eoth  should  be  in  the  principal  key  of  the  fugue 
and  have  four  entrances,  only  the  last  being  absolutely  obliged 
to  sound  either  the  subject  or  the  answer  in  its  entirety. 

The  first  and  last  strettos  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  the  disposition  of  the  entrances  which  are  closer  together 
' in  the  second. 

359-  The  other  parts  of  the  stretto  vary  according  to 
j the  subject;  one  can  modulate  freely  here,  and  the  number  of 
| entrances  is  not  fixed. 

360.  Theoretically,  a stretto  in  its  ensemble  should  be 
composed  only  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  canons  of  the 
I subject  and  answer,  canons  which  are  closer  and  closer  together 
I as  the  end  of  the  fugue  is  approached.  In  practice 
happens,  for  few  subjects  lend  themselves  to  numerous  canonic 
j combinations.  This  deficiency  is  supplemented  by  artificial 
devices . 


361.  The  construction  of  the  at  etto  can  he  summed 


up 


as  follows:  polio  & 

a)  TH  IC  n C 07  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ANSWER A 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY. 

Tj)  STRETTOS  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ANSWER  ARE  JOINED 
EACH  OTHER  EY  STRETTOS  OF  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT. 

c)  STRETTOS  07  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ANSWER  ARE  JOINED  TO 

EACH  OTHER  BY  EPISODES. 

Each  of  these  methods  will  he  studied  separately  . 

362.  CASE  I.  Cl  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ANSWER  WHIC 

FOLLOW  UNINTETHUPTEDLY: 


a)  We  construct  a first  stretto  containing  four 
entrances,  as  has  "been  previously  explained  (secs.  169-D~0)  . 

b)  Immediately  after  the  first  stretto  we  begin  tl 
second,  which  is  followed  by  the  third  without  interruption, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  To  avoid  monotony,  the  successive  stretto 
can  modulate  to  any  neighboring  keys,  remembering,  however, 

the  principal  tonality  of  the  fugue. 
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WELL  TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  fugue  1:  E 
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363 . We  will  reiterate  here  a statement  already  made: 

i 

(The  examples  we  borrow  from  the  workd  of  the  great  masters 

! never  follow  the  conventional  outline  of  the  shcool  fugue. 

, 

| Therefore  they  should  not  be  studied  from  this  point  of  view, 
but  rather  as  models  of  musical  and  istic  forms.  Even  In 

the  school  fugue  one  can  force  himself  to  attain  the  style  of 

I 

and  to  speak  the  language  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

What  should  be  avoided  above  all  are  those  extremely 
empty  formulas,  banalities,  and  conventions  which  one  is 
"accustomed  to  meet  in  the  academic  fugues,  but  which  are  not 
(common  in  the  artistic.  Even  by  adhering  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
| conventional  school  fugue,  one  can  produce  music,  and' this 
should  always  be  the  aim  of  the  musician. 

364.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  preceding  example  t, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  school  fu^ue: 

a)  The  first  stretto  presents  only  one  entrance  of  the 
subject,  foil  owed  by  three  entrances  of  the  answer. 

b)  The  four  entrances  appear  at  unequal  distances  "rom 
the  head  of  the  subject. 

cj  The  last  stretto  has  only  three  entrances  instead  of 

the  customary  four. 

d)  The  various  strettos  are  presented  in  arbitrary 
! oraer  as  regards  the  proximity  of  the  entrances. 

365.  Summing  up,  in  this  example  the  analogies 
what  ws  call  the  school  fugue  are  few;  they  confine  themselv  s 
lj0  ULie  UBe  a short  dominant  pedal  (measures  819)  separated 
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|by  two  entrances  of  the  tonic  pedal  on  which  the  conclusion  is 


I 

"built . 

( | such  as  it  is,  how  rer,  thi  pi  - 

. tudied,  for  it  is  a perfect  example  of  a true  stretto  style. 

Students,  in  their  academic  writing,  will  draw  inspiration  from 

this,  even  though  they  must  avoid  the  liberties  of  writing  and 

j f orm  which  Bach  permits  himself  and  which  we  would  not  allow 
) 

in  the  school. 

3 66.  STRUTT  OS  ALTERNATING  BETWEEN  SU  J 3T  i D COUNTER- 
SUBJECT. 

CASS  II.  STRET'"03  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  A1TSUER  SEPr  ?_•  "ED 
_Y  STFETTC  S OF  T IE  C0UETER3UEJECT . 

After  having  built  the  first  stretto  of  the  subject  and 
answer  with  its  four  compulsory  entrances,  we  find  the  first 
stretto  of  the  countersubject  which  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  second  stretto  of  the  subject  in  a neighboring  key.  The 
second  stretto,  as  has  been  said  before,  can  be  only  in- two 
parts,  whether  canonic  or  not.  After  this  second  stretto 
follows  a new  stretto  of  the  counter subject,  which  is  followed 
in  its  turn  by  a third  stretto  of  the  subject,  and  so  on  to 
the  end. 

367*  From  this  point  of  view  fugue  29,  WELL'-TELIPERED 
j CLAVICHORD,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Te  present  it 
^ in  its  entirety,  but  in  open  score: 
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369-  Here,  by  way  of  comparison,  is  a stretto  written 
by  one  of  my  students,  on  a subject  possible  combinations 
of  which  were  studied  at  length  in  secs.  277  et  ae^: 
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370 . By  refering  to  secs.  277  £t  sec  . on-  Cc  a t er  „ 
stand  that  the  author  has  by  no  means  used'  all  the  go  i tions 
to  which  this  subject  lends  itself;  he  could  're  produced 

,uch  more  compact  work  by  using  only  strettos  of  the  su  ject 
and  answer,  without  using  canons  of  the  countersubject . The 
first  stretto,  for  example,  instead  of  being  formed  by  in- 
terrupted entrances,  would  have  been  improved  if  it  were 
presented  in  the  form  outlined  in  sec.  289 -b • 

would  also  have  been  more  interesting  and  more  sustained  if  it 
had  been  written  in  the  style  indicated  in  secs.  29z|&  295» 

In  spite  of  these  slight  imperfections,  inevitable  in 
the  work  of  a student,  it  would  be  well  to  analyze  this  stretto 
and  practice  constructing  similar  ones.  Students  should  be 
guided  by  the  analyses  made  in  chapter  VIII  and,  taking  this 
jeet,  trer t it  with  different  combinations. 

371.  EPISODES  OF  THE  STRETTO . 

CASE  III.  STRETTOS  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ANSWER  JOINED  TO 
EACH  OTHER  BY  EPISODES. 


’Then,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  school  fugue,  the 
subject  does  not  lend  itself  to  a sufficient  number  of  canonic 

1 

| combinations  to  enable  one  to  follow  them  uninterruptedly  by 
i strettos  of  the  subject  and  countersub j ect , it  is  customary  to 
I join  them  by  means  of  episodes,  canonic  strettos,  or  by  in— 

| terrupted  entrances  of  the  subject  and  answer. 

372.  These  episodes  are  combined  the  same  way  as  those 
j which  preced  the  stretto,  except  that  the  themes  should  be  very 


short  and  "borrowed  from  the  heads  of  the  subject,  answer,  or 

j counter  subject . Also,  their  structure,  recalling  as  much 

I possible  that  of  the  stretto,  should  usually  be  canonic,  or  at 
/ 

| least  present  a continued  overlapping  of  the  entrances. 

373.  In  these  episodes  one  is  free  to  choose  between 
jdirect,  contrary,  or  retrograde  motions,  augmentation  and 

diminution;  The  briefer  they  are  the  better;  if  they  are 
overdeveloped  they  will  detract  from  the  interest  and  destroy 
the  movement  of  the  stretto  by  too  wide  spacing  of  the  entrances 
| of  the  subject  and  answer. 

374.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wanted  to  reflect  upon 
the  resources  from  which  he  had  to  draw,  in  most  subjects  t rose 

I of  contrary  motion,  augmentation  and  diminution  applied  to  the 

|l 

j1 

n subject  and  serving  as  real  combinations  of  etrettos,  he  would 
■ 

| easily  understand  that  there  wa3  no  need  to  refer  to  the 
: episodes,  and  that  the  thirty  or  fourty  measures  comprising  tie 
j ensemble  of  a stretto  could  easily  be  filled  by  a series  of 
strettoa  combining  the  above-mentioned  devices. 

375*  Here  is  an  example  of  a school  stretto  including 
two  episodes  on  the  following  subject  and  counter  sub ject : 
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376.  JOINING  THE  EPISODE  WITH  T IE  STRETTO . Analysis 
shows  that  the  episodes  in  the  prededing  stretto  are  constructed 
in  a manner  analogous  to  the  episode  in  the  second  section  of 
the  fugue;  they  differ  only  in  the  great  "brevity  of  the  themes 
and  in  the  more  compact  writing. 

The  melodic  plan  of  the  first  epi  ode  (beginning  at  the 
twelfth  measure)  could  be  figured  thus: 
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The  four  voices  imitate  each  other  and  the  free  parts 
are  borrowed  from  the  counter subject . 

377.  In  the  second  episode  the  melodic  line  is  in  the 
soprano;  the  alto  and  tenor  imitate  each  other,  and  the  b,  as 
imitates  itself. 


It  will  "be  notice  ' that  in  this  episode: 

a)  The  alto  and  tenor  sound  imitations  of  the  head  of 
the  answer  in  diminution;  Imitations  identical  to  those  hicn 

re  the  foundation  of  the  preceding  atrstto. 

b)  The  melodic  line  of  the  stretto  continues  uninter- 
rupted to  the  third  stretto  in  a manner  which  leads  n-  turally 
to  the  fourth  entrance  of  this  stretto;  likewise  the  free 
parts  continue  imitating  the  head  of  the  subject  and  answer  in 
diminution  and  in  direct  and  contrary  motion. 

373.  It  is  well  to  combine  the  figures  of  an  episode 
of  a stretto  so  that  the  episode  can  be  continued  uninterrupted 
ly  by  a stretto  ( canonic  or  not,  free  or  real);  this  gives 
much  more  cohesion  to  this  part  of  the  fugue.  The  effect  is 
still  better  if  a short  episode  presenting  the  head  of  the  sul 
ject  in  contrary  motion  is  joined  naturally  to  the  stretto  in 
direct  motion. 

The  following  stretto  on  the  given  subject  gives  an 
example  of  an  episode  constructed  in  this  manner;  affecting 
the  form  of  a stretto  in  contrary  motion,  this  episode  leads 
naturally  to  the  second  stretto  of  the  subject  which  seems  to 
continue  it  thus: 


rr 


379.  construct:.  ' ' i le  r the  3 tto-  : 

general  the  construction  of  a stretto  for  a school  fugue  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 


a)  FIRST  STRETTO  — A 

( CANONIC  or  NOT),  THE  FOURTH  OF  WHICH  MUST  SOUND  TOE  SUBJECT 
IN  ITS  ENTIRETY;  IT  AY  Oi  Y TOT  EE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  0 
CJUNTERSUBJECT.  THE  FIRST  STRETTO  IS  ALWAYS  III  THE  PRINCIPAL 
KEY  OF  THE  FUGUE. 

b)  EPISODE  — (OR  A ?RETTO  OF  THE  COUNT 
AT  LEAST  TWO  ENTRANCES),  LEADING  TO 


c)  THE  SECOND  STRETTO «» A STRETTO  OF 

Y G : r"  I ■ TWO  l UNDED  IN  ONE  OF 

INS-  HEY 3 . 


SUBJECT  WHICH 
THE  NEIGHBOR  - 


d)  SECOND  EPISODE -SHORT  AND  COMPACT— OR  1 
STRETTO  OF  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT  WHICH  IS  MORE  COMPACT  T'l-  / TIE 
FIRST . 

e)  THIRD  STRETTO -A  STRETTO 
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IT  12  T ;E  LAST,  MUST  HAVE  FIUR  VERY  CLOSE  ENTRANCES  ADD  Sr,  IN 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ..EY  OF  THE  UG-UE. 

THIS  LAST  STRETTO  MAY  3E  PRECEDED  BY  A DOMINANT  PEDAL 
RD  ON  A rn  0 IC  L;  IT  LIAY  ALSO  BE  USED  TO  SEPARATE 

THE  DOMINANT  PEDAL  FROL  THE  TONIC  PEDAL,  OR  IT  MAY  BlCIN  ON 
THE  DOMINANT  PEDAL  AND  END  ON  THE  TONIC  PEDAL. 

IN  ANY  CASE  IT  IS  YELL  TO  END  IT  EITHER  ON  OR  L._«IEDI_A7ZLY' 

after  the  tonic  pedal. 

330.  IHE  INVERTED  STRETTO.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom, 

in  the  school  fugue,  to  preced  the  pedal  by  an  inverted  stretto; 

1.  e.,  one  beginning  with  the  answer;  this  may  still  oe  c-one, 

urovided  it  is  of  musical  interest,  but  it  is  not  obligatory. 

381.  A STRETTO  ANALYZED.  We  will  nov;  analyze  in  its 

entirety  a stretto  written  for  a school  fugue;  we  will  xirst 

show  the  exposition.  The  subject  is  of  little  musical  interest; 

for  this  reason  it  will  serve  to  show  the  student  what  can  oe 

; done  with  an  insignif icant  subject,  always  provided  it  lends 
i 

; itself  to  combinations,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 

; to  have  a fugue: 
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382.  If  we  compare  the  expositijn  of  this  fugue  with 
the  first  stretto,  we  will  see  that  they  differ  not  only  in 
the  disposition  of  the  entrances,  which  are  nearer  together  in 
the  latter,  hut  also  in  the  writing  of  the  parts;  in  the 
stretto  they  sound  fragments  of  the  countersubject  in  compact 
imitations . 

Actually  the  first  stretto,  which  is  a sort  of  exposi- 
tion with  compact  entrances,  should  not  resemble  too  closely 
the  exposition  at  the  beginning  of  the  fugue;  by  committing 
this  error  it  would  seem  that  the  fugue  were  beginning  over 
again . 


383*  The  first  episode  begins  in  the  fourth  measure  of 
the  stretto,  and  its  elements  are  borrowed  from  the  head  of 
the  subject  and  its  coda;  the  entrances  of  the  principal 
t heme  of  the  subject: 


are  equidistant  measure  for  measure,  the  tenor  and  alto  imitat- 
ing themselves  while  the  other  two  parts  imitate  themselves  in 
contrary  motion.  The  episod  , -modulo t 

session,  modul:  tes  abruptly  to  the  dominant  in  the  seven- 
teenth measure,  where  the  second  stretto  begins. 

384.  This  stretto,  in  the  form  of  a canon  at  the  octave 
of  the  answer,  is  in  two  parts;  the  other  parts  sound  either 
the  answer  in  diminution  (bass,  me  re  17),  or  the  ad  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  answer  in  diminution  and  in  contrary  motion 
(alto  and  bass,  measures  13,  19). 

The  third  stretto,  more  compact  than  the  preceding, 
presents,  in  the  mediant,  canon  of  the  subject  and  answer  at 
the  octave  between  the  alto  and  tenor. 

The  fourth  stretto  is  based  on  a canon  of  the  answer  at 
the  fifth  above;  this  canon  in  between  the  bass  and  tenor  and 
at  the  same  distance  as  the  preceding  canon. 

385*  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  strettos  succeed 
i other  without  interruption;  an  episode  of  two  measures, 
formed  from  fragments  of  the  subject  in  diminution,  serves  as  a 
transition  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  strettos;  the  latter 
oegins  in  three  parts;  the  bass  e/nd  alto  alone  sound  the  canon 
wnich  ends  on  a cadence  in  the  principal  key  leading  to  a sixth 
canonic  stretto  of  the  subject  and  answer;  at  the  same  time 
an  identical  stretto  is  outlined  in  diminution  in  the  upper 
two  parts  . 
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386.  The  dominant  pedal,  to  w 

joins  (measure  42),  is  much  more  Intricate;  act  llj  lere  is 
a simultaneous  sounding  of 

a)  'The  subject  in  diminution. 

b)  The  head  of  the  subject  in  its  original  state- 

c)  Fragments  of  the  countersub j ect  in  direct  or 
contrary  motion. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  it  can  be  considered 
a developed  and  compact  episode  of  which  the  melodic  line,  to 
the  end  of  the  fiftieth  measure,  could  be  figured  as  follows: 


387.  Without  entering  into  detail  concerning  the 
musical  composition  of  this  pedal,  as  we  will  touch  upon  this 
in  a later  chapter,  we  simply  want  to  say  that  this  part  of 
the  pedal  is  compose  i of  two  groups  of  four  measures  which  are 
harmonically  and  melodically  similar  in  their  ensemble. 

388.  At  the  fifty-first  measure  a ctretto  of  the 
countersubject,  in  a canon  at  the  octave,  begins  on  a double 
pedal  (above  and  below) , while  the  bass  sounds  the  principal 
theme  of  the  fugue;  at  the  fifty  seventh  me?  sure  the  pedal 
goes  to  the  tonic  by  means  of  an  interrupted  cadence,  and 
sustains  a compact  episode  formed  from  imitations  of  the  head 


IT 


of  the  subject,  while  the  melodic  line  begut  t the  fifty-fli 
measure  continues  in  the  two  soprano  parts. 

339.  The  tonic  pedal  ends  at  the  end  of  the  sixty- 
second  measure,  and  after  four  close  entrances  of  the  subject 
and  answer,  of  which  only  the  head  is  heard  (seventh  stretto) , 
we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  fugue  via  a perfect  cadence. 

390.  By  carefully  analyzing  this  stretto,  students 
will  understand  that  in  none  of  the  parts  is  there  any  material 
that  was  not  taken  from  the  exposition;  they  will  further  see 
that,  when  one  is  adept  at  handling  the  various  devices  of 
counterpoint,  it  is  not  only  the  theme  which  is  subject  to 
musical  development . 

391*  In  this  stretto,  which  is  more  developed  than 
those  which  usually  characterize  the  school  fugue,  not  all  the 
combinations  to  which  the  subject  lends  itself  have  been  used. 
7e  earnestly  urge  students  to  take  this  subject  and,  after 
having  analyzed  it  methodically,  look  again  for  all  the  canons 
and  imitations  of  the  subject,  answer,  and  countersubject , 
construct  another  stretto  including  different  combinations 
from  those  used  here. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FUGUE 

392.  The  essentials  of  a good  fugue  are: 

a)  CONTINUITY  OF  WRITING 

b)  UNITY  IF  STYLE 

393.  To  assure  ourselves  of  these  conditions  certain 
theorists  have  forbidden  the  use  of  the  perfect  cadence  in  the 
fugue,  reserving  it  for  the  conclusion;  common  sense  tell 3 us 
that  this  prohibition  is  needless. 

394.  Evidently,  if  we  view  the  fugue  n ensemble  of 
processes  designed  only  to  carry  a subject  to  different  keys, 
we  will  never  obtain  anything  but  artificial  construction,  the 
the  joints  of  which  should  be  carefully  hidden  by  the  use  of 
certain  harmonic  devices  well  known  to  musicians.  Continuity 
of  writing  will  be  assured  only  if  we  completely  abstain  from 
the  use  of  perfect  cadences;  the  slightest  stop  in  a work  of 
this  kind  gives  a feeling  of  a definite  conclusion,  at  which, 
in  the  school  fugue,  we  must  arrive  only  at  certain  well 
chosen  points. 


395*  Entirely  different  will  be  the  impression  if  we 
consider  the  fugue  as  a development  of  a musical  idea.  BY  A 

_ US  I CAL  IDEA  WE  MUST  UNDERSTAND  AN  ENSEMBLE  OF  RHYTHMS  AND 
MELODIC  DESIGNS,  JUST  .IS  BY  DEE  LC  TEC  . E U SICALLY 

MEAN  CREATING-  WITH  THE  RHYTHMS  WHICH  COMPOSE  THIS  THEME  A 
SERIES  OF  NEW  MELODIC  FORMS  DERIVED  NATURALLY  AND  LOGICALLY 
FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

396.  Viewed  in  this  way  the  fugue  will  naturally  appear 
as  it  really  is;  the  exposition  once  finished,  THE  FUGUE  IS 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A MUSICAL  IDEA  3Y  THE  UNINTERRUPTED  CREATION 
OF  NEW  MELODIC  FORMS  DRAWN  FROM  THIS  IDEA  AND  EXPRESSED  IN  THE 

. 


IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  FUGUE  IS  A LONG  AND  UNIQUE  EPISODE, 
IN  MULTIPLE  MELODIC  FORMS,  IN  IMITATIONS  WHICH  GET  CLOSER  AND 
CLOSER  TOGETHER,  REF  BRING  BACK  PERIODICALLY  TO  THE  ORIGINAL 
THEME  EITHER  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  KEY  OR  IN  SOME  NEIGHBORING  KEY. 

397 . It  is  in  this  form,  without  exception,  that  all 
the  fugues  of  the  great  masters  are  presented  to  us,  and  it  is 
in  this  way  especially  that  the  fugues  differ  from  those  given 
us  as  models  in  the  school.  Here  we  have  an  artificial 
assemblage  of  pieces  without  life  or  style —the  use  of  formulas 
does  not  constitute  style — melodically  flat  and  void  of  any 
sort  of  artistic  feeling  or  color;  there,,  on  the  contrary,  the 
process  continues  tows^rd  a well  defined  goal,  with  expression 
and  life,  so  indispensable  to  any  work  of  art,  and  with  a unity 
of  style  and  a variety  of  melodic  forms. 
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The  masters  have  proved  that  the  fugue  can  express  ideis; 
we  must  he  sure  to  see  there  something  more  than  just  a process 
) of  repe  tin;  formulas. 

398.  # CONTINUITY  OF  WRITING-  AND  MELODIC  LINE.  Continuity 
of  writing  in  a fugue  can  he  assured  hy  the  observation  of  a 
single  principle:  NEVER  . THE  PARTS  TO  RE  TA! 

One  thing  most  essential  is  the  continuity  of  the  melodic 

line . 


This  quality  can  be  obtained  if  we  are  careful  in 
handling  the  transitions,  and  especially  those  in  which  the 
subject,  each  time  it  appears,  is  a logical  continuation  of  the 
episode  which  precede  it;  likewise,  through  the  free  parts 
which  accompany  it,  it  must  prepare  naturally  the  episode 
which  follows  it.  This  can  be  briefly  expresse"  b;  saying  that 
the  two  episodes  must  join  the  subject,  one  beginning,  as  the 
other  finishes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples. 

Bach,  Organ  Fume  in  C Ltnor : 
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L)  The  same  fu^ue: 


399*  In  ex  (a),  fro.  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 

measures,  the  soprano  and  tenor,  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
subject,  continue  the  dialogue  which  was  begun  in  the  preceding 
episode.  Notice  the  expressive  harmony  on  the  first  beat  of 
the  tenth  measure,  where  the  bass  is  silent. 

At  the  twelfth  meausre  the  tenor  and  then  the  alto 
announce  the  figure  of  the  following  episode  which  begins  before 
the  subject  ends. 

In  a dialogue  between  the  soprano  and  alto,  which  con- 
tinues the  second  episode,  the  subject  is  taken  again  by  the 
tenor  with  a melodic  modification  of  the  head.  In  the  twenty— 
fifth  measure  this  same  melodic  trait  serves,  in  the  tenor,  to 
sound  the  principal  figure  in  the  third  episode,  after  which 
the  soprano  takes  the  head  of  the  subject  in  like  manner. 

400.  The  episode  which  begins  at  example  (b)  continues 
uninterruptedly  to  the  end  of  the  third  measure  where  the 
subject  reenters  in  the  bass.  The  same  is  true  at  the  seventh 
measure  when  the  tenor  sounds  the  answer;  in  the  ninth  measure 
there  is  an  admirable  6/4  chord  (do  not  forget  that,  however 
admirable  , they  will  not  be  permitted  In  the  examination) . 

401 . USE  OF  THE  PERFECT  CADENCE.  If  necessary,  all 
fugues  can,  as  the  preceding  one,  be  heard  entirely  wit  out  a 
cadence.  In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  stop  momentarily  at  t.ie 
end  of  a melodic  period;  it  is  then  that  the  perfect  cadence 
can  be  judiciously  used. 


*7  r 

JO 


This  use  is  limited  by  the  following  conditions: 

a)  THE  SUBJECT  MUST  ENTER  El  THE!  A LITTLE  BEFORE  THE 
END  OF  THE  CADENCE  OR  A LITTLE  ’T  R,  30  THAT  THERE  IS  HO 
INTERRUPTION  IN  THE  CONTINUITY  07  THE  MELODIC  LINE. 

b)  AFTER  A CADENCE  THE  SUBJECT  CAN  REENTER  ONLY  ON  A 
NOTE  WHICH* IS "CONSONANT  WITH  THE  FINAL  CHORD  OF  TIE  CADENCE 
(OR  VERY  RARELY  WITH  A CHORD  FOREIGN  TO  THIS  CADENCE). 

Still  more  rarely  we  use  the  perfect  cadence  either  to 
lead  to  an  episode  at  the  end  of  an  entrance  of  the  subject, 
or  during  the  course  of  an  episode. 

402.  At  any  rate,  we  must  use  the  cadence  whenever  the 
musical  sense  permits  or  requires  it,  just  as  we  use  punctua- 
tion in  language.  The  following  examples  will  Illustrate  this 
point . 

40J . We  will  see  from  the  following  examples  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  the  subject  reenter,  after  a perfect 
cadence,  in  the  key,  or  even  in  the  mode  determined  by  this 
cadence.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  transition  be  natural 
and  logical;  this  result  can  be  easily  obtained  if  the  new 
key  is  in  immediate  accord  with  the  preceding  key. 

a)  Bach,  Organ  Fugue  in  0 Major : 
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b)  WELL  TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  fu^ue  26: 

5 


c)  WELL-TEMPE3RED  CLJ  'Tl  ~ , . ,ue  1: 


404.  In  example  (a)  the  subject  reenters  on  the  1 st 
note  and  in  the  key  of  the  cadence. 

In  example  (b)  the  cadence  is  in  the  dotnin  nt  in  relation 
to  the  subject. 

In  examples  (c)  and  (d) , immediately  after  a c de 
major,  the  subject  is  heard  in  minor.  A studey  of  the  Bach 
fugues  will  show  the  student  the  possible  variety  of  entrances 
of  the  subject  which  will  avoid  monotony  and  maintain  continual 


interest  in  the  fugue. 
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The  school  forbids  the  subject 
even  a prepared  dissonance, 


entering  on  a 
in  the  following: 


Fragment  a of  this  example  should  be  corrected  as 

follows : 
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or  in  some  similar  manner.  In  this  case  the  subject 
a key  and  on  a chord  foreign  to  those  determined  by  the  c '-.me : 


1.  This  prohibition  appli  0 all  entrances  of  any  part 
soever  which  should  enter  only  on  a consonanc  . 
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I'.uaically  the  first  version  would  always  be  preferable ; 
the  prohibition  here  in  question  is  hardly  plausible;  it 
evidently  springs  from  an  erroneous  application  of  the  principle* 
of  harmony  which,  are  not  evident  in  the  present  cs  30 • 
one  thing  to  attack  an  issolated  chord  without  sufficient 
preparation;  it  is  another  to  have  a melodic  part  enter  on  a 
dissonance,  even  prepared  by  a note  of  short  value,  when  this 
part  is  logically  deducted  from  the  preceding  melody,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  first  example  above,  which  is  considered  false. 

On  the  contrary,  from  a strictly  musical  point  of  view, 
the  second  example  is  not  correct,  since  the  entrance  of  the 
subject  in  the  soprano  assumes,  through  the  abrupt  change  of 
harmony,  a character  foreign  to  that  which  precede . 

406.  When  the  subject  begins  on  the  dominant,  in  order 
to  get  to  the  tonic  either  directly  or  by  sounding  various  notes 
of  the  scale,  we  often  have  the  advantage  of  ving  it  enter  in 
the  form  of  a cadence,  which  happens  when  the  subject  sounds 
the  tonic  or  the  mediant. 

Bach,  Organ  fugue  1..  G rinor : 
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407  • The  preceding  process  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
subject,  which,  beginning  on  the  dominant  followed  by  the  to 
sounds  the  seventh,  it  being  considered  in  this  case  the  third 
of  the  perfect  tri;;  d on  the  dominant. 

Bach,  Organ  ?ugue  in  Gr  Ma .lor: 
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In  this  example  the  perfect  cadence,  is  avoided  by  the  us* 
of  the  bb  in  the  soprano  at  the  end  of  the  first  measure,  which 
prepares  the  key  o''  f j or  in  which,  the  subject  must  sound; 
but  the  perfect  cadence  in  this  key  ends  only  in  the  second 
measure  of  the  subject,  which  enters  in  the  form  of  a cadence 
(measures  4 and  5) • 

409.  The  use  of  the  perfect  cadence  is  equally  justified 
in  the  middle  of  an  episode  if  the  episode  is  continued  with 
a different  figure  than  the  one  which  was  used  to  start  it. 

Bach,  Organ  Fugue  in  G Lla  j or : 


Here  the  cadence,  which  in  the  second  measure  was  avoidec 
by  the  use  of  the  suspension  on  the  third  beat,  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  measure;  it  will  be  noticed  th-  t it  gives 
marked  relief  to  the  new  melodic  figure  which  serves  as  a theme 
of  the  following  episode. 

410.  With  the  same  exception  of  not  interrupting  the 
melodic  continuity  of  the  fugue,  we  sometimes  use  the  perfect 
cadence  to  begin  an  episode  at  the  end  of  an  entrance  of  the 
subject . 

The  following  example  begins  and  ends  on  a perfect 
cadence;  here  the  use  of  the  two  cadences  is  justified  by  the 
length  of  the  subject  and  the  profoundly  expressive  character 
of  its  melody,  which  has  permitted  Bach  to  construct  this 


fugue  by  creating  a sort  of  ceasless  opposition  between  the 
subject  and  the  episodes  which  surround  it.  From  this  disposi- 
tion, little  used  in  the  school,  one  gets  the  impression  of 
charming  yet  melancholy  dialogue. 


Bach,  Organ  Fugue  in  A lie.;]  or : 
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411.  ’.Then,  during  the  course  of  the  fugue,  the  perfect 
cadence  is  used,  it  must  "be  used  only  when  motivated  by  the 
melodic  sense  of  the  parts;  in  some  fugues  it  may  be  used 
naturally  a number  of  times,  but  in  others  its  use  will  not  be 
justified.  We  can  not  form  a rule  from  this;  the  common 
sense  of  the  composer  w ill  be  his  only  guide.  One  will  gain 
judgment  by  analyzing  the  fugues  of  Bach  from  this  point  of 
view . 

The  Fugue  in  A III  nor  , from  which  we  have  taken  the 
preceding  example,  is  an  excellent  model;  perfect  cadences  are 
numerous,  and  each  time  their  necessity  results  from  the  ex- 
pressive character  of  the  preceding  passage  or  from  the  relief 
which  they  bring  to  the  following  passage. 

412.  THE  PERFECT  CADENCE  SHOULD  BE  A VC  7 IN  THE  EXPO- 
SITION. There  all  the  entrances  should  form  an  uninterrupt  - 
chain,  and  one  will  tax  his  ingenuity  to  avoid  the  smaller 
points  of  rest  in  the  melodic  course  and  in  the  writing  of  the 
parts.  The  exposition  forms  an  invisible  whole  which  is  coni'— 


plete  only  at  the  achievement  of  the  fourth  entrance  of  the 
subject . 

413.  STYLE  0?  THE  FUGUE.  What  is  erroneously  called 
the  style  of  the  fugue  is  merely  the  ensemble  of  the  proces  -s 
of  construction  arranged  in  working  order.  Escause  all  fugues 
are  written  in  the  same  general  style  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  all  have  to  be  similar;  this  is  precisely  the  reproach 
which  has  been  made  against  the  school  fugue  of  wishing  to 
impose  a uniform  progress  and  conduct  upon  any  type  of  subject. 
One  must  be  careful  not  to  construct  the  same  kind  of  fugues 

on  subjects  of  different  style;  actually  each  subject  implies 
a special  style,  due  as  much  to  the  nature  and  rhythm  of  its 
melody  as  to  the  medium  of  expression  (voices  or  instruments) 
used  by  the  composer.  This  does  not  need  to  be  demonstrated. 

414.  The  only  difference  which  we  find  between  vocal 
and  instrumental  fugues  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
voices,  or  of  taking  into  account  the  difficulties  of  intona- 
tion of  certain  intervals  for  the  one,  and  methods  of  execution 
for  the  other. 

As  a result  of  this,  unity  of  style  in  a fu^_ue  can  be 
assured  by  observing  this  one  principle:  BUILD  THE  FUGUE  ON 

ITS  SUBJECT. 

415-  THE  EXPRESSIVE  ROLE  OF  THE  COUNTER 3 U 
first  condition  to  fulfill  is  evidently  to  establish  for  the 
hearers,  the  sentiment  and  character  of  tie  subject.  Aside 
from  indications  of  mode  and  movement  which  have  only  a very 


vague  and  general  valur  t it  will  be  noticed  that  the  role 
determining  the  character  of  the  subject  falls  upon  the  count  r. 
subject.  If  our  aim  were  but  to  give  the  subject  a harmonic 
complement,  the  countersubject  could  easily  be  replace  ^ t 
counterpoint . Then  the  countersubject  could  accentuate  the 
character  of  the  subject  by  placing  in  relief  not  only  the 
rhythm  of  the  latter,  but  also  its  real  character. 

416 . The  countersubject,  as  has  been  said,  must  contrast 
with  the  subject,  but  can  not  in  any  case  be  ill-matched;  it 
is  the  violation  of  this  principle  which  makes  certain  fugues 
seem  insufferable  to  us,  particularly  those  in  which  an  austere, 
noble,  and  grave  subject  is  opposed  by  a countersuo jec  : o_  ^ 
hopping  and  skipping  variety,  thereby  giving  the  impression  of 
parody . 

Although  Bach  sometimes  does  this,  but  less  frequently 
than  others  and  especially  in  his  vocal  fugues,  It  is  m .ns 
instrumental  fugues  (organ  and  clavier)  that  we  find  tne  oest 
examples . 

417.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  the 
Organ  Fugue  in  E Minor: 
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the  inferences  we  can  draw,  either  as  to  mode  or  movement 
(alia  breve),  are  very  vague;  such  a subject,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  expression,  lends  itself  to  various  interpre tatlons. 


".Then  we  sound  the  countersub jec  t at  the  beginning  of  tne 


answer : 
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we  are  no  longer  in  doubt;  the  counter sub jec t , due  to  its 
expressive  character , clearl  defines  the  sucjec^,  and  cone  — 
quant ly  will  take,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fugue,  a dominant 
role  from  the  point  of  view  of  style.  The  fu^ue  as  a wnole, 
to  be  the  development  of  the  musical  idea  proposed  by  the 
subject  as  it  was  defined  by  the  counter  sub ject , oug  t to 
borrow  from  the  latter  not  only  its  rhythms,  but  also  its 
Sentiment  and  expression;  new  rhythms  and  new  melodic  figures 
sould  b 5 luce d into  the  fugue,  provided  they 
accord  with  the  expressive  character  of  the  subject  and 
counter subject  or  that,  by  their  contrast,  they  accentuate 
this  character. 

418 . Generally  a subject  of  serious  nature  will 
easily  support  a moving  counter subj ect  than  will  ; subject  of 
light  and  lively  character.  In  the  first  ease -it  always 
happens  that,  if  We  give  movement  to  the  counter subj ect , it 
can  only  be  with  the  aid  of  very  expressive  melodic  designs, 
at  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  fault  which  we  were  cond-  . .ing 


► 


above  regarding  fugues  of  the  s’  lppi.:  type. 

If  the  subject  Is  lively  it  is  easy  to  see  that  too 
lively  a c ountersub j ec t will  lead  to  confusion  in  writing  and 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  fugue  will  be  lessened. 

It  is  impossible  to  formulate  exact  rules  on  this 
particular  point,  and  the  examples  of  countersubjects  given 
in  chapters  1''  T - id  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  the  study 

of  the  Bach  fugues  and  those  of  other  masters  will  sufficiently 
inform  students,  so  we  will  dispense  with  the  citation  of  ne 
exa.  pies  here. 


4-19.  ’ TI.  The  free  parts  - in  the  expo* 

should  also  contribute  toward  accentuating  the  character  of  the 
subject;  they  can  be  musically  conceived  as  either  free  parts 
or  harmonic  filler;  from  this  point  of  view  they  will  be  con- 
sidered uninvertfble  countersubjects,  thus  becoming  modifiable 
- . any  case,  their  style  must  not  be  opposed  to  th 
of  the  subject. 


420.  UNITY  i1  - 3I0N.  One  should 

gather  from  this  that,  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  FUGUE  BEING  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  EXPOSITION,  THE  UNITY  OF  STYLE  IN  THE  LATTER  WILL  kS  l 
UNITY  OF  STYLE  IN  THE  FG  M ; we  may  conclude,  then,  t 
UNITY  OF  STYLE  IS  SYNONYMOUS  WITH  UNITY  EXPRESSION;  it  is 


possible,  then,  without  interrupting  the  unity,  to  introduce 
new  elements,  rhythms,  or  melodies  into  a fugue  provided  they 
do  not  influence  the  modifications  in  the  expressive  character 
of  the  fugue,  affecting  only  the  outline,  as  it  were,  rather 


than  the  body  of  the  fugue . 

421.  For  every  fugue  in  ' h episode  is  construct- 

ed on  a different  figure,  the]  re  several  fugues  in  which  all 
the  episodes  are  "built  on  the  same  melodic  or  rhythmic  figure. 

In  this  case  the  essential  thing  is  to  "be  able  to  vary, 
the  aid  of  the  various  contrapuntal  devices,  the  appearance  of 
one  melody  or  one  rhythm  to  create  a sufficient  number  of 
different  melodic  figures*  . 

Examples  of  this  type  of  fugue  will  be  found  in  Bach; 
for  instance,  the  Organ  Fugue  in  D Minor  in  which  all  the 
episodes  are  based  on  this  single  theme  which  presents  different 
combinations  with  each  appearance: 


Likewise  the  twelfth  fugue  from  the  WELL  TEMPERED 
CLAVICilORD  which  is  developed  entirely  upon  this  rhythmic 
figure : 


2.  This  is  not  permitted  in  the  school  in  spe  ' 1 exam- 
inations; they  require,  without  giving  any  reason,  that  all 
episodes  be  built  on  different  themes;  this  is  a contradiction 
of  not  only  the  habitual  practice  of  the  masters  of  the  fu0ue, 
but  of  the  process  of  symphonic  development. 
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The  student  will  benefit  greatly  by  analyzing  these  two 


fugues  from  this  point  of  view,  and  putting  them  in  open  score, 
as  well  as  others  which  he  may  find  for  himself. 

422.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  EPISODES.  If  unity  of  style  and 
unity  of  expression  are  synonymous,  we  must  take  great  care  in 
choosing  the  figures  assigned  to  the  various  episodes.  This 
should  be  done  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  exposition, 
should  take  into  account  first  the  imitations  and  various  other 
devices  to  which  these  figures  lend  themselves;  we  will  deliber- 
ately discard  all  combinations  which,  lacking  musical  character, 
could  destroy  the  character  of  the  fugue  and  detract  from  the 
interest;  then  we  will  establish  a general  melodic  plan  for 
the  ensemble  of  the  fugue  which  will  conform  to  the  rules  given 
in  chapter  V for  the  prep  felon  episodes.  We  must  always 
be  careful  that,  at  each  entrance  of  the  subject,  we  unite  all 

the  parts  in  their  almost  final  disposition  in  a way  which  will 

3 

bind  the  episodes  to  each  other.' 

423*  Although  melodic  invention,  by  its  very  nature, 
escapes  any  exact  rule,  we  can,  however,  direct  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  some  of  the  proces  es  employed  by  the  masters 
to  bring  the  musical  idea  into  relief  by  producing  a more 
animc ted  and  interesting  development  and  giving  more  melodic 


3.  Tee  the  example  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  sec. 
504,  for  information  on  this  subject. 
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unity  to  the  fugue  . 

One  of  these  processes  consists  of  first  tree  ting  a 
melodic  theme  in  a first  prog i ion,  then,  having  it  momentari- 
ly abandoned  for  another  figure,  reproducing  it  again  It.  the 
same  progression,  but  in  another  hey.  This,  as  we  will  see 
later,  is  a method  of  symphonic  development  frequently  use  by 
Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

We  find  an  outstanding  example  of  it  in  Each's  Organ 
fugue  in  0 Minor,  from  the  episode  of  which  we  can  present  in 
brief  form  the  following  melodic  progression. 

A first  progression  v/ritten  on  two  figures  indicated 

by  A and  A 1 ; 
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This  modulates  from  sb  to  Bb,  then  from  k to  P minor; 
a second  progression  (B),  also  very  short: 
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leads  back,  through  a series  of  modulations,  to  the  first  pro- 
gression which,  heard  this  time  in  C minor  and  then  in  G minor, 
is  reproduce  integrally  until  the  return  of  the  subject  in 
the  principal  key  of  the  fugue: 
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424.  The  analysis  makes  it  clear  that  the  greater  i 
of  the  interest  of  this  episode  comes  frora  applying  a very 
simple  principle;  however,  as  ingenious  as  is  the  disposition 
of  the  part's  in  Bach's  realization,  we  can  easily  understand, 
by  eliminating  the  return  of  the  first  progression,  that  all 
the  spirit  and  fire  of  this  episode,  and  consequently  its  ex- 
pressive value,  are  due  only  to  the  rehearing  of  this  progres- 
sion "before  the  reentrance  of  the  subject. 


Here  is  Bach's  realization,  figured  first  in  outline, 
then  in  full  score: 


372 


425,  A certain  method  is  necessary  In  the  preceding 
process;  the  themes  and  accesory  figures  here  ought  to  nave  at 
least  as  greet  an  interest  as  the  principal  theme  of  the  episode 
in  so  far  at  possible  the  first  progression  should  offer,  in 
its  new  appearance,  a different  disposition  which  will  avoid 
monotony  and  repetitions.  By  comparing  the  following  example, 
borrowed  from  a fugue  of  Shubert’s,  with  that  cited  above,  we 
can  thus  understand  this  fault  and  avoid  it: 
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426.  Here,  contrary  to  what  we  saw  in  th  ch  example, 
sec.  424,  there  is  no  development  of  the  theme,  but  a simple 
repetition  due  to  the  transposition  to  the  fifth  below  of  the 
first  part  (A)  of  the  progression;  it  is  a repetition,  and 
the  impression  of  monotony  and  dullness  is  further  accentuated 
by  the  integral  reproduction,  in  the  second  part  of  the  pre- 
gression,  of  the  dispositions  used  in  the  first  part.  The 
relation  of  the  parts  being  the  same,  the  sonority  does  not 
change;  the  impression  is  not  of  an  idea  which  progresses, 
but  of  a formula  which  repeats  itself  — a sort  of  sequentij 1 
p:  3 r e of  pseudo— melodic  character. 

427*  The  different  impress'  rhich  results  from 
of  these  fragments  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Schubert 
example  there  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a melodic  line  result- 
ing from  the  progress  of  the  parts,  but  rather  a succession  of 
formulas;  while  the  Bach  example,  of  a more  simple  musical 
form,  employed  a veritable  melodic  succession  of  tones,  lively 
and  varied  in  character. 

423.  Thus,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  initi  1 
figure,  a harmonic  progression  vill  soon  give  rise  to  a series 
of  flat  and  dull  formulas  rather  than  a melodic  line  of  life 

and  elegance. 

Following  are  two  episodes;  one  is  taken  from  the 
Schubert  fugue  already  cited,  while  the  other  is  from  fugue  i~ 
of  the  WELL  TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD;  both  are  constructed  after  an 
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7 h 


Identic  1 pi  ( each  part  imitating  itself)  (sea. 

c,n  analogous  harmonic  prog r e -•  - » 

■but  the  second  is  lively  and  develops  along  a melodic  line  of 
clean  cut  contour;  the  point  of 

and  the  means  employe  imlla-r.  f"T°>  then,  we 

can  assume  only  a-  difference  of  Quality  in  tne  musical  material 


gxeat  depth  or  fee'  ' , Bach,  knew  how  to  reserve  for  the  re- 

entrances  of  the  subject  the  most  expressive  pprt  of  his  melodid 

line . 

I wish  to  observe  here  that  one  must  take  gre-  t care 
that  the  process  is  intimately  allied  to  the  musical  Idea, 
forming  a part  of  it,  so  to  speak: 
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430.  I notice  that  Each  has  proceded  with  a serie  of 
contrasts,  practicing  the  "art  of  oppositions"  so  unknown  to 
a number  of  composers.  The  episode  is  made. up  ss.enti  .. 
two  progressions,  the  one  (A)  descending,  the  other  (2) 
ascending.  This  last,  voluntarily  anticips  le  tonality 

in  which  the  subject  is  to  reappear,  sounds  the  same  figure 
with  the  same  cadence  four  times  successively,  bul 
nations,  and  consequently  with  different  sonorities.  This 
apparent  monotony  sets  off  the  subject  in  bold  relief,  for  at 
this  time  all  the  forcea  are  working  together  to  augment  the 
intensity,  of  expression:  the  melodic  line  in  itself  attains 

its  highest  point,  the  return  of  the  subject  and  counter sub j ect 
The  effect,  moreover,  can  only  decrease  progressively,  and 
this  tenuation  of  expressive  feeling  continues  for  two  measures 
even  after  the  subject  has  ceased  sounding,  into  a new  episode. 

4ql.  It  is  no  longer  a question  of  metho's  of  writing, 
but  one  of  musical  composition,  and  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  a fugue  must  be  composed  before  it  is  written;  what 


gives  quality  to  a fugue,  as  in  any  other  musical  work,  is  not 
so  much  the  skill  with  which  one  manipulates  the  various  contra- 
puntal processes,  as  the  value  of  the  ideas  to  which  these 
process  serve  as  a medium  of  expression. 

432.  Besides,  a fug  ust  lv  - work  of  a musician 
and  composer;  each  part,  viewed  in  this  light,  must  receive 
the  same  amount  of  care  and  work;  the  stretto  particul  rly 
necessitates  the  intervention,  at  any  moment,  of  a keen  musical 
judgment.  An  essential  principle  for  the  student  is 
SACRIFICE  MU3IC  FOR  VAIN  COMBINATIONS  OF  COUNTERPOINT;  i.  e., 
permit  these  combinations  only  in  so  far  as  they  produce  a 
musical  effect—:,  melodic  sequence -and  reject  the  others  ur  - 
sparingly,  however  ingenious  the  may  be. 

433.  VARIOUS  CC  CTI  S OF  THE  ST  0.  In  the  school 
■fugue  there  are  several  ways  of  joining  the  stretto  to  the 
first  part  of  the  fugue.  One  may: 

a)  JOIN  THE  LAST  EPISODE  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  FIRST  STRETTO. 

b)  HAVE  AN  AVOIDED  OR  BROKEN  CADENCE,  WITH  I MANNED 
DWELLING-  ON  AN  ORGAN  I T,  BETWEEN  THE  EPISODE  AND  THE  STRETTO. 

c)  SOUND,  BEFORE  THE  STRETTO,  A PEDAL  ON  THE 

(OR  OCCASIONAL..  ON  SOME  OTHER  DEGREE),  JOINING  THIS  PEDAL 
DIRECTLY  TO  THE  STRETTO  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION,  OR  3EPAR.,TINI  IT 
FROM  THE  STRETTO  BY  AN  ORGAN  POINT. 

434.  Whatever  disposition  is  used,  the  last  episode 
should,  rl 

us  to  compact  structure,  prepare  the  stretto  in  such  a 


way  that  the  latter  is  the  logical  and  natural  continuation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  fugue.  Otherwise  one  gets  the  impression 
of  a repetition  of  the  exposition  or  of  an  interruption  in  the 
musical  sense. 

chapter  IX  the  various  ways  in  which  a pedal  can  be  used;  what 
we  said  there  makes  it  easy  to  give  an  account  of  its  role  in 
the  musical  composition  of  a fugue. 

Likewise,  harmonically,  the  pe  1 has  the  advantage  of 
grouping,  on  one  strong  note  of  a key,  chords  entirely  foreign 
to  this  note  and  having  them  follow  each  other  rapidly  without 
loss  of  tonality,  while  at  the  same  time  it  permits  the  princi- 
pal melodic  elements  of  the  fugue  to  reappear,  if  one  wishes, 
passing  through  end  uniting  keys  often  distantly  removed. 

Consequently  the  fugue  acquires  new  elan  as  it  approaches  the 

end . 

436.  PQSITIC  . DAL.  Moreover,  it  is  near  the 

end  that  the  pedal  is  logically  used;  i.  e.,  before  the  stretto 
which  is  like  the  peroration  of  the  fugue,  or  even  at  the  end  of 
the  peroration.  riously  this  is  also  true  at  the  exaltation 
of  the  tonal  sense  which  determines  either  a pedal  on  the  tonic 
or  the  dominant,  eliminating,  by  the  prolonged 
note,  the  almost  irresist&ble  need  of  a perfect  cadence;  it  so 
happens  that  in  the  second  section  of  the  fugue  we  sound  a pedal 
on  a note  other  than  the  dominant  or  tonic;  but  then,  this 


note  assumes,  toy  virtue  of  the  tonalities  neard  imme'  _y 
before  or  after  the  pedal,  the  character  of  a do  ' -t, 

never  that  of  a tonic,  which  would  naturally  produce  the  feeling 
of  finality. 

437.  Understand,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pi 
a tonic  pedel  anywhere  tout  where  it  would  logically  appear, 
namely,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  stretto,  whether  the  fugue 
ends  on  this  pedal,  or,  as  rarely  happens,  if  the  pedal  is 
followed  toy  a final  cadence,  either  perfect  or  plagal. 

438.  These  explanations  given  — in  order  to  justify, 
theoretically  and  practically,  the  position  which  the  pedal 
occupies  in  the  fugue— *-it  remains  for  us  to  determine  its  im- 
portance and  the  various  ways  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
musical  composition,  we  can  conceive  and  realize  it. 

439.  IMPORTANCE  0?  THE  PEDAL.  The  length  and  music?  1 
quality  of  the  pedal  varies  for  numerous  reasons;  among  the 
masters  there  are  a numtoer  of  fugues  in  which  the  ped: 1 is  not 
used;  in  other  fugues  we  find  one  or  several  pedals,  some  of 
which  are  very  short  — not  exceeding  two  measures — others 

well  developed,  sometimes  excessively,  if  compared  to  the  en- 
semble of  the  fugue  of  which  they  are  a part;  tout  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  composer’s  judgment;  the  object  is  never  to 
give  the  impression  of  a lack  of  proportion;  the  actual  length 
of  each  individual  part  is  not  important  if  the  hearing  do*  - 
not  seem  long. 

440.  In  the  school  fugue  it  is  the  rule  to  : ound  either 


a dominant  or  a tonic  pedal,  or  tooth.  if  desired.  The  position 
of  the  dominant  pedal  is  at  the  end  of  the  episode  wnich  immedi- 
ately prededs  the  first  stretto,  and  in  this  case  the  tonic 
pedal  will 'come  at  the  end  of  the  fugue;  the  domin  nt  pedal 
may  appear  in  the  last  part  of  the  stretto  and  he  followed  by  a 
short  tonic  pedal  as  a conclusion;  some  teachers  feel  the t in 
this  last  case  the  two  pedals  should  not  join  immediately,  ' ut 
be  separated  by  one  or  two  measures  of  stretto;  others  show 
a preference  for  joining  them  directly  by  an  avoided  cadence, 
following  the  formula  frequently  used  in  harmony . 

of  taste  and  does  not  constitute  a rule,  but  rat  er 
custom,  varying  with  the  times  and  the  directors. 

s only  as  a reminder,  leaving  it  to  the  student  to 
determine  what  is  done  in  this  regard  in  examinations.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  study  of  the  fugue.  I voul  ' lilt-- 
observe  that,  on  those  rare  occassions  when  their  fugues  do 
approach  the  form  of  the  school  fugue,  the  masters  have  use’ 
dominant  pedal  before  the  stretto,  reserving  the  tonic  pedal 
for  the  end. 

44-1.  The  musical  elements  of  a pedal  vary  according  to 
whether  the  pedal  is  heard  before  the  first  stretto  or  at  the 
nd  of  the  last;  it  is  clear  that,  in  each  of  these  cases,  the 
musical  composition  of  the  pedal  will  be  different. 

Although  this  is  entirely  within  the  domain  of  the  im- 


agination and  we  can  form 


no  .precise  rules 


on  the  subject 


382 

> 

music  1 invention,  there  are  always  signs  which  will  guide  the 
student  in  selecting  those  processes  which  will  serve  as  a basic 
for  his  first  attempts  and  wi~.l  ultimately  eusole 
tli-  ne  r forms  more  e.  r: ilj  • 

442.  COMBO 01 TIO  OF  THE  PEDAL . Gei  e - Lly  the  1 

enters  during  t'ne  course  of  an  episode;  it  then  Helps  m 
continue  it.  W©  \ ill  3 it,  then,  for  the  sake  of  this  study, 
that  this  intervention,  e i ing  that  it  is  a dominant  pedal 

sounding  before  the  first  stretto,  will  in  most  r. . es  occur  at 
the  following  points: 

a)  WHEN  THE  EPISODE  HAG  ARRIVED  AT  THE  Hi:  IP ST  7 HI"71 

0?  AN  ASCENDING  MELODIC  PROGRESSION. 

h)  WHEN  T IE  EPISODE  IAS  ARRIVED  AT  THE  LOFTCST  POINT 

' 5 I L 

c)  , TH  0 ‘ FOR  " • ' 

PROGRESSION  EITHEI  SC  IDI  - 3C  I , T U 

13  NOT  REACHED. 

I repeat,  this  manner  of  generalizing  is  in  itself  too 
restrictive  and  has  no  other  aim  than  to  furnish  the  student 
with  a precise  point  of  departure  for  his  excercises. 

443.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
melodic  progression  having  been  reached,  it  will  be  logical  t: 
continue  the  episode  on  the  pedal,  following  an  inverted  form 
of  the  preceding  progression;  this  new  progression  should  be 
musically  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  first, 
the  idea  in  principle  but  not  absolutely: 
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444.  When  a pedal  enters  an  episode  in  its  ascending  or 

descending  progress,  it  is  natural  that  the  episode  st  Id  not 

he  interrupted  hut  continue  on  the  pedal  in  order  that  it  may 

assume  an  inverted  progression  as  soon  as  the  extreme  point  is 

reached.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  form  which  can  affect  this 

4 

part  of  the  fugue  in  a similar  case. 

Boulay,  Examination  fugue  (first  prize  1897)  on  a subject 


by  Dubois: 
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4.  The  process  used  in  this  example  can  b< 
identical  manner  in  the  construction  of  an  episode  where  the 
pedal  would  interrupt  an  ascending  progression;  this  is  easily 
understood  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of  giving  more  examples. 
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445*  These*  as  they  stand,  are  the  three  combination 
types  of  an  episode  leading  to  a pedal;  I advise  students  - i rsu 
to  follow  the  form  in  the  models  given,  for  they  can  bring  still 
more  variety  into  the  process,  which,  one  can  easily  understand, 
is  capable  of  many  applications.  But  they  must  not  forget  t 
they  must  avoid  rigidity  in  their  work,  and  avoid  working  with- 
out a definite  plan;  in  the  school,  disorder,  however , good , 
never  has  an  artistic  effect. 

446.  EXAMPLES  OF  JOINING  THE  STBETTO  TO  ITS  CONTEXT. 

The  joining  of  the  stretto  with  the  second  section  of  the  fugue 
is  accomplished,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  composer,  in 
various  ways,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  previous  exa  pies. 
Here  again,  for  this  particular  point  of  view,  we  present  some 
models  for  analysis;  with  sufficient  latitude  the  student 
should  be  able  to  create  analogies  of  his  own,  remaining, 
nevertheless,  within  the  logical  limits  of  proportion. 


a)  Koechlin , ' Fugue  on  a subject  by  G-edalge: 
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b)  D'  Oil  one , ?uj.ue  on  a subject  by  Massenet: 
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c)  Rat  3.,  _ ue  on  a subject  "by  Massenet: 
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el) Halphen,  Fugue  on  a subject  by  C-edalge: 
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447*  If  we  do  not  have  pedal  jefor'  ' firs'  strr  ' to. 


the  latter  could  join  the  episode  which  precede  it  by  t.  process 

analogous  to  those  previously  described;  t pedal  is 

only  an  incident *in  th  pisode,  ‘ it  influences  it  from 

the  point  of  view  of  the  harmonies  produced  "by  a varied  progress 

lore  freedom  of  writing,  its  omission  will  not  free  the 

student  from  the  necessity  of  giving  this  last  episode  the  com- 

5 

pact  form  which  existed  at  the  "beginning  of  the  s tret to. 

448.  In  this  c.  is  best  to  sound  th 

a little  before  the  entrance  of  the  first  stretto,  either  in 
the  dominant  or  the  subdc  3 it,  or  in  the  principal  key, 

- masters  have  alway s done . Here  is  a convincing  example 
borrowed  from  the  Bach  Organ  Fugue  in  Or  Iia.1  or : 


c 


Furthermore,  when  a subject  lends  itself  to  so  many 
canonic  combinations  that  we  can’t  use  them  all  in  the  stretto 
without  having  it  too  long,  it  is  permissible  either  in  the  two 
episodes  which  preced  the  stretto,  or  elswhere,  to  use  the 
least  compact  of  these  combina,tions;  we  should  not  antic', 
the  stretto. 

6.  In  this  case  it  is  permissible  to  transpose  from 
major  to  minor  and  vice  versa ; this  process  gives  mo] = eli 
to  the  entrance  of  the  stretto  by  the  return  of  :he  su  ject 
to  the  original  mode;  this  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
sxa  pie . 
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449.  We  have  I t tionally  extended  the  preceding  ex- 
ample after  it  has  shown,  1 1 the  subject  heard  on  the  super- 
tonic,  how  the  writing  of  the  parts  ties  up  and  connects  pro- 
gressively the  character  of  the  stretto.  The  episode  construct- 
ed from  a fragment  of  the  subject  in  canonic  form  ties  itself 
directly,  by  the  design  of  the  bass,  to  that  heard  immediately 
before  in  compact  imitations  between  the  three  upper  parts.  It 
will  be  noticed  also  that  the  theme  of  the  episode,  proposed  by 
the  tenor  in  the  fifth  measure  of  the  example,  is  always  pre 
sented  in  such  a manner  that  the  melodic  progrss: ion,  which 


ends  at  the  reentrance  of  the  subject  (eighth  measure),  is  easily j 


perceptible . 


450.  MELODIC  CONDUCT  OF  THE  STRETTO.  The  essential 
quality  of  the  stretto  must  be  present,  even  at  the  risk  of 
confusion.  The  stretto,  as  we  know,  is  a eerie  of  entre 
the  subject  and  answer  which  draw  closer  and  closer  together; 
these  entrances  must  be  combined  so  that  their  ensemble  will 
give  an  impression  of  an  uninterrupted  melodic  line,  and  not  of 
a group  of  melodi?  fragments,  separated  and  placed  side  by  side; 
a sort  of  composition  in  compartments,  or  drawers,  if  we  may 
say  so.  The  least  fault  of  this  arrangement  would  be  the  inco- 
herence, and  the  greater  fault  the  monotony  due  to  the  mors  and 
more  rapid  repetition  of  a single  formula— the  head  of  the  subjec 


451.  As  an  aid  to  this  it  would  help  to  form  a plan  of 
■ ble  of  the  stretto— a plan  similar  to  that  suggested 

for  the  first  part  of  the  fugue;  if  the  stretto  is  to  be  well 
developed,  it  can  be  viewed  in  the  form  of  successive  periods 
of  definite  dimensions;  what  we  must  avoid  at  all  cost  is 
letting  the  combinations  go  haphazardly,  thereby  producin^  in- 
coherence; a fugue  is  comparable  to  an  edifice  in  which  the 
details  contribute  much  to  the  ensemble , without  ever  altering 
it,  regardless  of  the  angle  from  which  it  is  viewed. 

452.  The  student  will  better  understand  t lis  quality  of 
the  stretto  by  analyzing  and  scoring  some  of  the  fugues  in  the 
TELL  TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD,  particularly  numbers  1,  4,  8,  20,  22, 


27,  29,  33,  and  46.  T’ne  composition  of  the  stretto  not  having, 
in  the  school  fugue,  as  strict  limits  as  that  of  the  first  sec~  j 
tion  of  the  fugue,  it  will  he  easy  for  the  student  to  approxi- 
mate the  forms  of  Bach,  always  being  careful  not  to  borrow 
certain  manners  of  writing,  considered  in  high  circles  r,  s 
licenses.  lev  rtheless,  I would  advise  the  student  to  study 
closely  these  pretended  licenses,  which  nearly  always  have  an 
artistic  reason  for  being;  from  all  points  of  view  this  work 
can  be  nothing  but  profitable  to  him,  for  there  is  always 
something  to  be  gained  by  keeping  good  company. 

453.  THE  TONIC  PEDAL.  The  various  processes  of  compo- 
sition which  I have  indicated  for  the  dominant  pedal  before 

the  stretto  are  equally  applicable  to  dominant  end  tonic  pedals 
when  the  latter  are  used  at  the  end  of  the  fugue . The  only 
difference  comes  in  arr  i the  musical  material;  the 
writing  in  this  latter  case  must  always  be  in  the  character  of 
the  stretto;  refer  to  examples  in  chapters  IX  and  XI. 

454.  CONCLUSION  0?  THE  FUGUE.  The  conclusion  of  a fugue 
occurs  either  on  a tonic  pedal  or  immediately  efter;  at  any 
rate  it  is  achieved  by  a perfect  or  plagal  cadence.  Here  again 
there  is  no  rule;  it  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student. 

My  only  suggestion  is  not  to  uselessly  prolong  the  conclusion; 
not  to  hesitate  to  sacrifice  some  combinations,  which  &r-:  us'lee 
if 'they  add  length;  and  not  to  give  the  contra  3 pression  of 
interrupting  while  he  still  has  s:nir  ' to  say.  Thus  it 


there 


folio-”.,  t x there  must  be  a lo  Lc  .1  stop  mlmt. 

is  a ay  part  of  the  fugue  to  which  applies  the  eat  mol us  la 

7 

of  the  poet,  it  is  in  the  conclusion'. 


7-  In  the  fugues  cited  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  one 
will  find  examples  of  strettos  with  various  combinations ; one 
can  aJ-so  refer  to  chapters  IX  and  XI  where  several  models  will 
) and,  both  with  and  without  the  to  ' 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A JEW  SUBJECT  AND  SOME  MODI- 
FICATIONS '.YHICH  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  THE 
SUBJECT  DURING-  THE  COURSE  OF  THE 
FUGUE 

455.  So  far  we  have  looked  upon  the  fugue  as  a musical 
composition  developed  entirely  upon  material  borrows'  from  the 
exposition;  however,  we  frequently  find  among  the  masters 
fugues  in  which  are  sounded,  at  a given  moment,  melodic  fo: 
ecu&ll  foreign  to  the  subject,  counter sub jec t , or  the  free 
parts  he  rd  t the  beginning.  These  new  figures  are  not  intro- 
duced arbitrarily;  they  are  intended  to  add  interest  to  the 
fugue,  as  much  for  the  contrast  they  present  with  the  su.ject 
as  for  the  combinations  which  can  be  formed  with  it. 

. 

45C.  In  order  not  to  destroy  the  unity  of  expression, 
the  style  of  any  new  figure  which  is  introduced  must  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  subject.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  must  re- 
semble  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  For  1 contr  t with  it, 
but  not  a disparate  one,  by  presenting  a charac teri file  mm’ 
well  marked  individuality  both  rhythmically  and  melodically. 
This  contrast  will  naturally  result  in  new  interest. 


A MELODIC  OR 


457.  QUALITIES  OP  THE  HEW  SUBJECT.  IC  OR 

RHYTHMIC  FIGURE  HEARD  UNDER  THESE  CONDITIONS  DURING  THE  CO '.TIE 
FUGUE  IS  CALLED  A NEN  SUBJECT . This  new  subject  must  be  j 
written  In  Counterpoint,  invertible  with  the  principal  subject 
at  least,  and  if  possible,  with  the  original  countersubject. 

The  new  subject  can  also  be  accompanied  by  a counter subject , 
invertible  or  not  wil  : principal  subject  and  it  counter- 
subject. At  any  rate,  the  new  subject  should  be 
that  the  chief  importance  is  reserved  for  the  principal  subject 
the  foundation  of  the  fugue;  any  infraction  of  this  rule 
would  obviously  result  in  destroy in  the  musical  sense  of  the 
fugue  if  the  introduction  5f  thi  - 

ing  in  developments  too  exclusively  foreign  to  the  exposition. 
Now  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  attribute  to  t ie  new  subject 
a secondary  importance  in  its  general  appearance,  but  Iso  to 
suoordinnte  it  to  the  principal  subject,  and  if  necessary,  t 
its  counter subject , by  compelling  it  to  combine  with  the  en  — 
semcle  according  to  the  rules  of  double  counterpoint  in  two, 
three,  or  four  parts,  as  "he  case  msy  be. 

it  follows,  then,  ic  0 . i of 

subject  is  simply  creating,  in  regard  f,o  the  pi  incipa'l  subject, 
a supplementary  countersubject  which  will  be  heard  only  at  a 
given  moment.  Likewise,  if  tl  subj  omp  ied 

uect,  one  must  understand  that  In  reality  it  will  onlv 
add  one  counter sub  j ect  more  to  the  principal  subject. 


7e  should  make  a musical  listinction  between  a simple 
counter  subject  and  a naw  subject;  the  new  subject  should  have 
a more  distinctive  1 well  ppearance  than  a counter— 

subject It  will  be  uselea  , from  i lnt  or  view,  to 

have  it  any  longer  than  the  principal  subject, 
later . 

459.  P03ITI DN  -OP  THE  HE  ' . I 1,  3 

school  fugue,  we  sound  the  ne  -abject  after  the  second  epi— • 
soda,  either  in  the  pri  . ' , 1 ' S3  or  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
keys;  to  present  It  more  clearly  it  can  be  preceded  by  a 
cadence  or  a point  of  repose  on  the  dominant  of  the  keg  in 
which  it  is  going  to  be  heard,  and  it  then  proceeds  to  p . 

sition  of  the  neT."  subject,  identical  to  the  t of  ' he  principal  I 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  fugue. 

460.  Following  this  custom,  w©  accompany  the  new  sub- 
ject by  a counter subject  of  its  own,  or,  if  not,  by  the 
counter  subject  of  the  principal  subject.  It  is  better,  however 
not  to  sound  the  principal  subject  before  the  fourth  entrance 
of  the  new  subject.  It  is  preferable  to  have  the  return  of 

the  principal  subject  preceded  by  an  episode  developed  from 
elements  borrowed  from  the  new  subject.  Then  the  fugue  carries 
on  to  the  end  by  sounding  simultaneously  the  principal  subject 
and  the  new  subject,  with  the  countersub jects , if  any;  all 

1.  The  new  subject,  like  the  original  subject,  s 
cor  plate  melodic  sense. 


M — — =1 

) 

farther  developments  are  taken  from  one  or  the  ot  .-r  of  -wee 
theme  a . 

461.  ORDER  OF  MODULATIONS . Folio  ing  J f 

modulations  for  a school  fugu«  in  which  a new  auljeet,  is  intro- 
duced;  students  are  free  to  use  other  arrangments  1*  t:iey 
choose ; 

a)  Exposition. 

. 

b)  Episode . 

c)  Counter-exposition  (not  obligatory). 

d)  Episode . 

e)  Subject  in  relative  minor  (or  major,  according  to 

mode) . 

f)  Episode  and  repose  on  dominant  of  principal  key. 

a-)  Exposition  of  the  new  subject  in  the  principal  key. 

h)  Episode  built  on  the  new  subject. 

i)  New  subject  and  principal  subject  combined  in  the 
supertonic  (or  in  the  mediant  if  the  fugue  is  minor). 

j)  Answers  to  the  new  subject  and  principal  subject 

combined . 

k)  Episode  built  on  elements  of  the  new  subject  and 

principal  subject  combined. 

l)  New  subject  and  principal  subject  combined  in  tne 

subdominant . 

rn)  Episode  and  dominant  pedal  with  combinations  of 
fragments  borrowed  from  both  subjects. 

n)  Ctretto. 

The  answers  suggested  in  ( j ) may  "be  omitted;  the  fugue 
will  then  pass  on  to  (1)  through  a short  episode. 

462.  Understand  that  we  can  vary  the  order  of  module  - 
tions;  for  example,  after  the  exposition  (or  counter-expo 

if  there  is  one) , we  may  have  an  epi  c leading  to  the  princl-  i 
pal  subject  in  the  subdorninant ; then,  with  the  aid  of  a short 
episode,  sound  the  answer  in  the  super  tonic  (assuming  the  fugue  ' 
is  major);  a new  episode  leads  to  a point  of  repose  on  the 
dominant  of  the  relative  minor,  in  which  key  we  expose  the  new 
subject — and  so  on  to  the  end. 

463.  ABRA i! CEMENT  OF  STHETTOS.  The  strettos  may  have 
the  following  arrangement*  the  student  being  free  to  proce 
as  he  will,  basing  his  activities  on  the  nature  of  the  subjects  \ 
and  the  combinations  intended: 

a)  First  stretto  of  the  principal  subject. 

b)  Stretto  of  the  new  subject. 

c)  Strettos  combined  from  the  two  subjects,  the 
number  variable,  following  the  general  process  of  the  simple 
stretto . 

464.  Here  are  some  examples  from  Bach,  showing  the 
object  in  relation  to  the  principal  subject;  students 

may  refer  to  the  fugues  cited  and  study  their  developments. 

a)  Bach,  Organ  To  ue  in  F Maj or : 


b)  Each,  Organ  7u<ue  in  C I.Ilnor : 


It  will  be  noticed  in  this  example  that  the  mutation  of 
the  answer  of  the  principal  subject  calls  for  a corresponding 
mutation  in  the  answer  of  the  new  subject: 


subject  begin  and  end  before  the  principal  subject;  this  helps 
greatly  to  emphasize  them  and  completely  elevates  the  character 
of  the  simple  countersubjects  of  the  principal  subject. 

465  • PLACING  ThE  IT _ . / StpBJI  Then  one  wants  to  sound 
a nt.  subject  in  a fugue  it  would  be  well  to  arrange  for  it  in 
advance , _i.  _e.,  when  he  would  1 3 pi  1 ig  the  countersubjec t of 
the  principal  subject;  this  combination  calls  for  the  use  of 


Invertible  counterpoint  in  thrra  parts.  If  in-.  .1  subject  is 
accompanied  by  a counter sub j ect  which  is  invertible  also  with 
the  principal  subject  and  its  counter sub j ect , combine  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  invertible  counterpoint  in  four  parts. i 
This  requires,  as  was  said  before,  the  search  for  a subject 
three  different  and  invertible  counter  subjects . I7e  begin  it 
the  first  measure  or  two  before  the  beginning  of  the  principal 
subject,  reserving  the  most  characteristic  figures  from  it  and  1 
choosing  it  as  a new  subject;  the  other  two  countersubjects 
uld  always  be  shorter  than  the  principal  subject. 

466.  ANALYSIS  OF  A FUGUE  WITH  TWO  NEW  SUBJECTS.  He  0, 
beginning  with  the  exposition,  is  the  analysis  of  the  last 
fugue  from  the  ART  OF  FUGUE,  in  which  two  new  subjects  are 
sounded  successively  . 

Bach,  ART"  OF  FUGUE,  fugue  15: 
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Tills  ex  ositio  > does  ot  contain  a -"in  -r su  - -•  L 

strict  sense  whicn  we  . i tach  j0  tie  word  i'  , 

he  noticed  that,  aside  from  measure  thirteen,  the  two  free  partaj 
which  accompany  the  subject  are  reproduced  almost  identically 
with  t’ . fourth  entrance  of  the  answer;  also  note  he  tonal 
unity  of  this  exposition,  the  subject  and  answer  remaining 
entirely  within  the  principal  key  of  D minor,  except  measures 
15,  16,  17,  and  18,  where  the  keys  of  G-  and  A minor  are  soun 
chromatically . 

467.  The  development  which  follows  the  exposition  of 
the  principal  subject  is  tree. ted,  not  in  the  tanner  o.l  the 
school  fugue,  but  in  the  form  of  strettos,  alternate  a tween 

direct  and  inverse,  or  contrary  motion,  the  entrances  occurring 
at  variable  distances;  the  themes  of  the  episodes  of  this 


first  part  are  borrowed  from  the  figures  which,  in  the  exposi- 
tion, are  used  instead  of  countersubjects: 
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468.  EXPOSITION  0?  THE  FIRST  NEW  SUBJECT  . I D8i- 

tion  of  the  first  new  subject  begins  at  measure  114;  it  is 

preceded  by  a short  pedal  on  the  dominant  of  the  principal  hey, 

and  it  is  in  this  key  and  on  the  same  cadence  that  the  entrance 

of  the  new  subject  appears,  which,  by  its  rhythm,  its  exterior 

melodic  character,  and  Its  length,  differs  essentially  from 

o 

the  principal  subject.  The  ,,  which  is  regular,  ends 

at  ne<  ure  140.  It  is  followed  by  an  episode  of  six  me  - , 

rtly  canonic,  built  on  two  figures  heard  in  126. 

measure  147  the  new  subject  reappears  in  the  principal  key. 


2.  This  first  new  subject  is  longer  than  the  principal 
subject;  this  particularity  has  the  advantage  of  more  clearly 
differentiating  It  from  a simple  countersubject,  which,  in  any 
case,  ought,  to  be  shorter  than  the  subject;  in  this  fugue  the 
principal  subject  not  having  anj  counter  subject , it  sss— 

ary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  this  sort,  to  g \ 3 the 
subject  mors  prominence  as  well  as  duration;  this  1 often 
dons . 


It 

principr 1 
f r - the 


will  ’ d further  noticed  that  the  entrance  ol  the 
subject  on  the  nevT  subject  are  at  vary  in  distanc 
head  of  the  latter,  which  constantly  add  ‘ 


es 


heard  this  time  In  the  soprs 


0 _ 1 Q . 


leasure  it  ■ 


' 

vejrf  short  episode,  constructed  from  trie  very  same  elements 
seeding,  modulates  to  the  dominant,  and  the 
tion  of  new  and  principal  subject  reappears  between  the  alto 
A new  episode  (measures  162 •■•167)  is  dlo 
a different  combination  of  the  two  subjects,  the  principal  sub- 
■ .3 c t this  time  sounding  only  at  the  third  measure  of  the  new 

u 

subject . 

After  the  eighth  episode  the  new  subject  reenters  in  the 
subdominant ; le  it  is  thus  be ing  ieard  in  the  ba. s s , a 

canonic  stretto  of  the  principal  subject  and  newer  is  sounds-; 


beginning  e a sure  182,  and  joins  with  ah  episode  i 
at  measure  193  with  a perfect  cadence  in  G-  . inor  ( auldo:.:i:...nt 
o f t n s pr  i Lie  ipa  1 hey): 
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after  the  cadence  the  exposition  of  the  second  ne  subject 
k le  first  four  note  , . ~ 

hot,  the  name  BACH.  The  exposition  of  thl  ne  ject  is  in 
the  form  of  a stretto  between  the  new  subject  and  its  answer, 
the  latter  entering  before  the  subject  has  finished. 

470.  In  measure  198  the  tenor  takes  a figure  already 
heard  as  a free  countersubject  in  the  exposition  of  the  pr  in  - 
csipal  subject  ( measures  8,  If,  20)  and  which  has  ser  . the 
episodes  of  the  first  part  of  the  fugue . After  an  episode 
built  on  this  same  figure,  the  second  new  subject  reappears  in 
the  tenor,  followed,  in  its  next  to  the  last  measure,  by  an 
entrance  in  the  alto  in  contrary  motion;  immediately  a "ter 
this  begins  a compact  stretto  (at  a half  measure)  of  t e 
second  new  subject  and  its  answer,  which  is  slightly  modified 
at  the  end;  the  bass  resumes,  without  interruption  (measure 
222),  the  second  mew  subject  in  contrary  motion,  the  alto 
sounding  it  again  in  direct  motion  (measure  227)  in  the  sub - 
dominant  while  various  figures  recalling  the  first  new  subject 
reappear  in  the  free  parts;  a short  episode,  built  on  these 
same  figures,  Joins  this  cadence  on  the  dominant  of  the  prin- 
c ipal  key  . 

471.  It  will  be  notice'  that  the  answer  of  this  second 

| : object  is  not  regular,  but  that  is  of  no  gr€ 

j.n  tus  strictrst  of  school  fugues  one  has  the  rig.it  to  proceed 
in  this  way,  and  may  even  have  the  answer  to  the  new  subject 
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enter  at  any  int'rval  he  nay  wish. 

It  will  he  farther  noticed  that  this  part  of  the  f sue  is, 
almost  entirely  within  the  tonic  and  subdominai  t keys  in  rel  .tioj 
to  the  principal  key  of  the  fugue;  this  is  not  a rule,  however;; 
any  liberty  in  this  respect  is  left  to  the  student;  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  a limited  numb';  ■ ' re— 
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472.  COMBINATION  01  THREE  SUBJECTS • At  this  point  the 
t part  of  the  fugue  "begins.  Bach  has  written  only  six  com- 
plete measures,  the  sevento  using  merely  outlined.,  this  last 
part  should  include  all  the  combinations  which  it  has  propose-' 
with  the  three  subjects  heard  successively.  It 
sumptuous  to  want  to  terminate  such  a worlij  however,  I think 
it  woul d be  well  for  the  student  to  try  to  write  the  conclusion 
of  this  fu  e,  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Inimitable 

model  left  by  Bach: 

Cor*  * Of  -Syk* 


473  • It  will  be  noticed  from  study  of  this  fu  ue 
the  new  subject  permits  introducing  Into  the  fugue  some  figures 
which  are  verj  different  from  the  princi.  1 subject  ..2  counter^ 
ject.  This  may  be  done  5 lent  when  the  expressive 

character  of  the  piece  has  been  clearly  determined  by  the 
developments  already  drawn  by  the  latter,  and  the  variety  of 
new  figures  can  not  harm  the  unity  of  the  ensemble.  It  is  for 
this  same  reason  that  the  new  subject,  even  more  than  s simple 
counter sub Ject , must  be  well  marked  and  form  a complete  melody; 
in  a word,  the  new  subject,  must  be  a musical  phrase  of  complete 
sense,  just  as  the  principal  subject  or  counter sub ject . 

474.  It  is  evident  that  no  school  fugue  will  attain  a 

development  comparable  to  that  of  the  fugue  studied  above; 

the  student  should  see  there  not  only  a synthetic  model  in 
. 

which  are  exemplified  most  of  the  combinations  which  ' x Id  be 
used  in  a fugue  of  several  subjects. 

475*  In  a general  wat  we  learn  from  the  preceding 
analysis  that  in  a fugue  of  two  or  three  subjects,  we  employ 
the  followin^  order: 

a)  Exposition  and  development  of  the  fir-  t subject. 

b)  Ex  losition  and  development  of  the  second  subject. 

c)  Combination  of  the  two  subjects,  " r 6 
development  of  the  fugue  on  this  combination. 

476.  MODIFICATIONS  APPLIED  TO  THE  SUBJECT.  Aside  from 
the  introduction  of  a new  subject,  we  can  also  vary  the  fu^ue 


(. 


. 


II 


"by  means  of  various  modifications  of  the  principal  subject  or 
its  counter subject . 

These  modifications  can  resemble  the  rhythm  of  the 
subject,  and  occasionally  the  melodic  line  which,  in  any  case, 
must  not  be  altered  beyond  recognition. 

Here  are  some  examples  in  this  connection;  the  student 
will  find  numerous  examples  to  guide  him  on  this  point  among 
the  fugues  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Kenc  Issohn. 

477-  MODIFICATI  ■ 07  RHYTHM.  In  the  WELL-TEMPERED 
GLl-'-.VIC ‘CRD,  fu:  ue  33,  the  subject: 


is,  at  a given  moment,  presented  in  this  form,  rhytl  I illy 
modified : 


and  treated  thus  (measure  23  . sea.)'! 


478.  The  AFT  07  FUGUE  by  8a oh,  gives  sever-:. 1 models 
these  transformations  of  a subject, 
the  school  fugue: 


In 


479.  MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  LENGTH  OF  TH 

Aside  from  these  modifications  of  rhythm,  the'  subject  may, 
during  the  course  of  the  fugue,  be  used  only  in  part;  j. . e., 
it  may  be  interrupted  either  to  sound  the  answer  or  to  begin 
an  episode. 

This  suppression  must  on  -y  be  of  the  last  part  of  the 
theme,  must  be  as  restrained  as  possible,  and  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  head  of  the  subject.  This  process  is  used  onlj 
fairly  long  subjects,  there  being  no  reason  to  use  it  otherwise 

480.  THE  FIRST  NOTE  MODIFIED.  The  le 

note  of  the  subject  can  also  be  altered.  ’Then,  for  example, 
sutject  takes  this  form: 


or  a similar  form,  one  can  at  any  moment  pi  ent  it  thus 


m i 1 i 


or  more  rarely: 


7 1 1 t 


guiding  himself  in  the  necessities  of  writing  or  of  ■iuslcal 
sense,  which  s.lone  shouli  determine  similar  changes,  whether 
for  harmonic  reasons  the  subject  can  not  enter  with  tie  .initial 
note  of  full  value , or  the  return  of  the  subject  acquires  more 
relief  by  the  modification  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

401.  TOE  FINAL  NOTE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  MODIFIED  IN  PHE 


EXPOSITION.  In  any  case,  these  various  changes  can  not  be 
use f in  the  exposition;  the  only  modification  which  can  he 
applied  to  the  subject  in  the  exposition  is  to  its  final  note 
which,  fro:i  the  second  entrance  alone— never  in  the  first  — may 
be  held  by  a suspension. 

■'endelssohn,  Organ  Fugue: 


c 


It  is  well  to  aotice  that  all  ’ •'  r-  jccs  as  '.oh  ha vs 
, togel  r ' e which,  folio  , refer 

. I do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  formulate  ' 1 

rules  for  fugues  in  two  or  three  parts  for  the  writing  of  yo 
three  parts  is  derived  from  the  writing  of  four 
the  exposition  of  the  fugue  it  was  useful  to  _iv.-  aof  la  i - 
two  or  three  parts.  Students  will  no  trouble  i _ 

rules  of  four  part  fugues  to  those  written  in  fewer  roices. 


435-  EHTEFriNIUG  T IE  ANSWER. 

a)  Harmonize  the  subject  with  its  natural  fundamentals, 
remembering  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  answer,  the 
dominant  of  the  subject  heard  in  the  first  melodic  movement  or 
at  the  end  of  the  subject  must  always  be  consid  rei  the  tonic 

of  the  dominant  key. 

b)  In  case  of  ambiguity,  take  for  the  answer  that 
which,  satisfying  the  rule,  most  nearly  approaches  the  melody 
of  the  subject,  if  one  has  been  obliged  to  use  one  or  more 
mutations . 

c)  Ee  sure  to  indicate  numerically  the  degree  in  the 
tonic  scale  (or  of  the  dominant  scale,  as  the  ca.se  a:;  be) 
occupied  by  each  note  of  the  subject;  then  answer  interval  for 
interval  in  the  dominant  scale  when  the  subject  remains  in  the 
principal  key,  and  in  the  tonic  scale  when  the  subject  modulates 
to  the  dominant. 

486.  CHOOSING  THE  COUNTERSUBJECT  AND  1TEU  SUBJECT,  IF 

THE  COUNTER SUBJECT . 

a)  First  of  all  determine  the  fundamental  basses  of  the 
harmony  of  the  subject. 

b)  For  the  skeleton  of  the  eountersubj ec t take  from 
among  the  notes  wl  ich  are  invertible  with  the  subject,  the  best 
of  those  which  constitute  these  harmonies,  remembering  that  the 
subject  and  counter  subject s ought  to  be  able  to  serve  ec  ch 
other  as  a good  harmonic  bass. 

c)  Use  as  many  suspensions  as  possible. 


II 


distinctive  character  and 


d)  Give  the  counter subj ect  a 
appearanoe j different  fro.:  that  of  the  subject,  of  which  th 
c ounter s ub J ec t must  never  imitate  the  smallest  x raiment, 
member  the  role  of  the  counter subj ec t is  above  all  to  determine 
the  expressive  character  of  the  subject.  Differing  from  the 
latter  melodically  and  rhythmically,  it  must  still  be  of  the 
same  style,  but  like  it,  it  must  form  a complete  melodic  phrase 

e)  Never  look  for  the  counter  sub j ect  with  the  newer 
when  the  subject  is  tonal. 

f)  Be  sure  the  counter subj ect  agree  ' • 

487.  THE  NET  SUBJECT . 

The  new  subject  must  conform  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
counter subj ects • It  may  begin  a little  befor  the  subject, 
which  should  be  to  the  new  subject  as  the  countersub jec t is  to 
the  principal  subject. 

The  hew  subject  is  written  in  counterpoint  invertible 
with  the  subject,  counter sub j ect , or  both;  it  may  itself  be 
accompanied  by  a countersubject  invertible  with  the  principal 
subject,  the  princip  - counters  bject,  or  both. 

438.  The  new  subject  lends  itself  to  the  following 
co  .hi.., . tions: 

a)  It  may  be  invertible  and  appear  with  the  first 

s ub jec’  . 

b)  It  may  be  invertible  and  appear  with  the  first 

counter sub jec t . 

c)  It  may  be  invert!) le  nd  px  r with  a new 


431 


subject . 

i)  It  may  be  invertible  ,nd  ppc  r v;it:i  a e co.  r ~ 

subject  and  the  princi„  1 count ersub j ect . 

e)  It  may  be  invertible  and  appear  with  a new  count  - r« 
subject  and  the  princip  1 subject. 

f)  It  may  be  invertible  and  appear  with  new  count  r- 
subject,  the  principal  subject,  and  the  principal  counter - 
subj  ec  t . 

48S  • 5 3TABL  C0U3  3T 

a)  Look  at  all  intervals  for  possible  canons  of  the 
subject  with  itself  or  with  the  answer. 

b)  Do  the  same  for  the  counter  subjects  and  the  new- 

subject  • 

c)  In  the  same  manner  build  double  canons  of  the  sut - 
j'Qct  with  the  countersubjects;  of  the  subject  with  the  new 
subject  or  its  count ersub j ect ; of  the  principal  countersubject 
with  the  new  subject;  of  the  new  subject  and  its  answer  wi 
its  counter subject . 

d)  If  the  subject  d09s  not  produce  canonic  1 retios, 
build  artificial  strettog.;  _1.  _e.,  strettoe  in 
obliged  to  interrupt  the  subject  to  sound  the  answer.  In  this 
case  the  part  which  continues  the  subject  must  recall  some  of 
the  melodic  traits  of  the  answer. 

e)  Look  for  possible  combinations,  canonic  or  otherwisej 
of  the  subject  and  c ountersubj ects  with  the  nev;  subject  in 
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augmentation  or  diminution,  with  or  without  the  use  of  coutr:  , 

retrograde , or  combine:'  contrary  and  retrograde  - - - 
490.  WRITING  T’IS  EXPOSITION  . 

a)  Always  make  the  subject  and  counter  subject  cons  icu- 

^us,  attaching  less  importance  to  the  pree  parts. 

b)  Avoid  using;  too  many  notes  and  too  disaiall  r 


patterns;  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  any  figure  intr 
duced  into  the  exposition  may  have  an  influence  on  the  la  re- 
development of  the  fugue  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  neloli 


nd  expressive  character. 

c)  One  may  insert  a short  episode  between  the  aeco.N 
and  third  entrances  of  the  subject  in  order  to  sound  a rhytm.ic 
or  melodic  figure  which  is  foreign  to  the  subject  .and  counter- 
subject,  but  appropriate  to  the  style  and  character  o:  oor 

a 3 ts  then  obliged  to  use  the  elements  thus  adds  -,  in  t ie  f - °e 

parts  . 

d)  In  four  parts  each  voice  must  sound  the  suoject 

or  the  answer  successively. 

e)  When  the  answer  can  not  enter  on  the  1:-  s - -u9  0i 
the  subject,  or  conversely,  when  the  subject  can  not  enter 
the  la s t note  of  the  answer,  we  insert  a short  code  to  1 

one  into  the  other. 

f)  The  subject  or  the  answer  should  enter  s soon  as 

possible  after  the  preceding  entrance  has  atopy a ; in  t \e  ex- 
position we  must  avoid  having  the  answer  enter  on  a k . s.  ^ 
if  the  subject  begins  on  a strong  ' '-at  and  vice  ~ • 


except 


in  cases  where  the  rhythmic  or  melodic  character  of  the  subject 

is  not  altered  hy  this  modificati  ... 

s)  The  exposition  of  a fugue  should  )e  tonal,  .1*  ■§.*> 
it  should  move  uniformly  "between  the  tonic  anc  dominant  3Ta# 

h)  The  perfect  cadence  should  Id  avoids  in  the  expos!-; 
tion,  and  it  should  not  he  used  to  lead  to  the  episode  which  | 

f ollOW  3 i 1 1 • 

i9l.  ' : I " " * 

a)  Divide  the  subject  and  countersuh j ec t into  melo  ic 
anf  rhythmic  fragments,  as  a melodic  fhraae  is  divided  into 
periods . 

1 ) y.sserve  thb  use  of  the  heads  of  ..ir  subject  and 

counter sub ject  for  the  stretx 

c)  Combine  melodicall.y  among  J selves  u .e  .rurj.oos 

nd  rhj  i Cigu  ? ken  f oe  subject,  counter- 

free  parts,  and  the  new  subject,  j • 

d)  Reject  those  figures  which  would  not  agge 


c / 

Combine  r 

melodic. 

and 

rhythmic 

subject 

, free  parts, 

d) 

Reject  t 

strong 

reli 

ef . 

e) 

Look  at 

various 

imi 

t i □ . ) 

l 

hem 

methodic a 

e)  Look  at  all  intervals  for  combina tio..s  (c  = 
.mit&tions)  to  which  the  chosen  figures  lend  the 
>tn  methodically  so  that  they  may  be  used  sucres' l * 

in  an  order  of  increasing  interest,  and  in  the  order  of 
or  less  compact  imitations  to  which  they  jive  rise. 

f)  Establish  for  eac.h  of  those  "igures  : nature! 

, upon  which  we  can  build  a series  of  ha] 
cress  ions  which  Till  modulate  logically  to  the  neig.*-03  .eg 


II 
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Us  ^ 

1; 

g)  Determine  in  advance  the  various  modifications  of 

rhythm  and  movement  to  which  we  will  subject  each  figure,  as  we  | 
wo  id  tho,  subject,  aountersutejaot,  and  new  subject;  also  | 

determine  the  position  . no  the  imporuc/uce  -w  ■>  j 3 ~ J 

the  course  o?  the  "u_u' . 

h)  This  done,  draw  the  melodic  outline  of  I > 

thus  assuring  them  of  easy  realization  in  four  parts;  xlll 

happen  if  one  is  careful  bo  build  a logical  harmonic  progression 

with  the  chosen  bass. 

i)  Group  the  various  episodes  by  separating  hiem  j-ro.u 
the  parts  of  the  fugue  in  which  the  subject  and  answer  ax- 
heard  entirely  in  different  tonalities;  be  careful  to 

the  following  parts  in  their  complete  form,  the  epis 
being  thus  outlined  and  tied  to  each  other  as  far  as  the 
stretto  . 

492.  hP.ITIl-IG  THE  STRETTOS. 

a)  The  plan  of  the  ensemble  of  the  stretto  un.tes  tie 
elements  from  the  beginning,  just  as  it  did  the  first  par u 
which  follows  the  exposition. 

b)  The  first  and  last  strettos  only  should  contain 
four  entrances;  the  others  may  contain  onl„  two. 

c)  During  the  course  of  the  stretto  we  may  P-ss  tran- 
siently through  various  neighboring  keys,  but  it  is  "ell 

make  frequent  returns  to  the  principal  key;  at  any  rats 
real  strettos  (subject  a,nd  answer)  , namely  the  fia-t  and  la  -t, 
must  be  in  the  principal  key. 

d)  The  first  stretto  must  avoid  recalling  the  expo flit lor 
of  the  fugue;  to  do  this  it  is  best  be  have  the  entrances  close 
together  and  keep  the  entire  stretto  within  the  principal  bey , 
determining,  by  the  progre  - the  free  parts  heard  with  t 

• r as  well  as  with  the  subject,  the  harmonies  belonging  to 

this  tonality. 

e)  We  generally  end  the  stretto  on  a tonic  pedal,  pre- 
c^ded  or  not  by  a dominant  pedal  (or  rarely  on  some  other 
degree ) . 

493.  THE  PE:  ’ECT  CADENCE.  During  the  course  of  the 
fugue  we  can,  except  in  the  exposition,  use  the  perfect  cadence 
either  at  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  an  episode,  or  very 

rely  during  one.  HO EVER,  THE  & E IOULD  N l CK  ALL 

THE  F PT3  AT  ONCE. 

494.  INTERRUPTION  OF  THE  PARTS.  We  should  never  silenc: 
a part  without  reason;  1.  e.,  taken  alone,  before  its  elodi 
sense  has  been  expressed;  in  this  case  it  shoul ' be  abandonee 
in  such  a way  that',  taken  alone,  it  can  be  harmonized 

cadence . 

495.  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PARTS.  An  impression  of  a very 
clear  cut,  general  melodic  line  should  result  from  the  progress 

of  the  parts.  All  the  parts,  moreover,  should  be  treated  entire!  >T 
melodically,  and  the  upper  part  should  be  very  well  marked. 

496.  As  the  fugue  proceeds  toward  the  stretto 
episode  should  be  more  and  more  compact. 


497-  'Then  a subject  lends  itself  to  so  many  canonic  com-j 
binations  that  we  can  not  use  them  all  in  he  stretto  without 
having  it  too  long,  it  is  per his si  le  to  sound,  in  the  different1 
tonalities  touched  upon  in  the  first  two  sections  of  the  fugue, 
the  subject  and  answer  in  the  form  of  strettos,  reserving  less 
compact  combinations  for  this  purpose. 

49S.  ENTRANCES.  The  purpose  of  any  entrance 
only  to  propose  the  subject,  answer,  or  an  imitative  figure, 
and  not  to  act  as  a harmonic  filler. 

. Any  entrance  should  be  preceded,  as  often  as  possible, 
by  a more  or  less  prolonged  silence  in  the  part  which  is  going 
to  sound  it,  in  order  to  give  it  as  much  prominence  as  possible. 

We  do  not  have  two  successive  entrances  of  the  subject 
and  answer  in  the  same  voice  . 

Two  successive  groups  of  entrances  in  different  keys 
should  never  be  used  in  the  same  order  of  parts. 

499.  CONCLUSION  0?  THE  FUGUE.  Tnen  the  interest  of  the 
fugue  is  exhausted,  do  not  uselessly  prolong  the  conclusi  >n; 

is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  latter,  under  the  futile  pre- 
text of  sounding  something  agreeable , have  cter  foreign 

to  what  has  already  been  heard. 

500.  ABOVE  ALL,  WE  LUST  BUILD  THE  FUGUE  C [ JBJUCT, 
and  not  treat  subjects  of  different  style  and  character  in  the 

ns  : '.nner. 

'"01 . It  is  the  e ion,  3.  not  the  r ’ iity 

which  the  notes  follow  each  other,  which  wivee  warmth  end 


trength  to  the  idea. 

502.  Always  hear  the  f olio v: lag  -'-'n  uiul. 

TiiS  FUGU  , m JliOOL  FUGUE-,  xS  A PIECE 

-o)  TIME  SPEW  TU  ■ ■ 

•t- - c?  3-  i :i  j ":x  x lo  • 

THE  v-  - - 

DEVELOPIN':.  , UoICi-L  If 

That  is  what  I will  try  to  show  in  the  next  part. 

503.  Before  giving  examples  of  complete  indues,  I thinl 
it  well  to  show  the  student  how,  once  the  exposition  is  ended 
s.na  the  various,  elements  are  analyzed  and  determined,  we  can 
build  a general  plan  to  include  the  entire  fugue,  which  enables 
him  to  see  rapidly  the  melodic  and  harmonic  progress. 

The  elements  of  this  work -having  been  successively 
studied  from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  it  may  be  useful  to 
reassemble , synthetically,  the  indications  scattered  throug 
;ha  various  chapters  so  far  and  apply  them  in  a fugue.  The 
nethod  indicated  in  the  following  example  is  recor.er.de"  to 
students;  It  will  facilitate  their  work  and  enable  them  to 
follow  their  ideas  more  logically,  and  by  avoiding  long 
passages  and  repeats,  give  better  proportion  to  their  fuguee. 
g04.  Following  is  the  procedure  for  composing 
a)  Melodic  and  harmonic  plan. 


t>)  Plan  of  execution. 


TCe  assume  that  all  the  work  of  building  countersubject3, 
strettos,  and  canons,  and  the  analysis  o f the  exposition  tox 
the  choice  of  themes  for  the  episodes  has  previously  been  done 
according  to  the  rules  given  in  this  book. 

The  numerals  placed  before  the  various  fr  gments  .icn 
serve  as  themes  in  the  episodes  refer-  to  the  corresponding 
numerals  placed  before  the  same  fragments  in  the  exposition. 
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